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RICHARD LUCAS, THE BLIND PREBENDARY 
OF WESTMINSTER, 

A private correspondent recently wrote to me 
for information respecting ‘‘ the blind Prebendary 
of Westminster.” It seems that this worthy had 
been quoted under that designation in a sermon by a 
popular preacher, whocouldnotsupply the true name 
nor any other particulars respecting him. This was, 
however, not difficult to do, and an examination of 
his published writings revealed so much of unex- 

ted interest that it has occurred to me that a 

rief sketch may be acceptable to some of the 
many readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

There is a meagre account of the blind pre- 
bendary in Anthony & Wood (Bliss’s edition, 
vol. iv. p. 722), which is copied in the ‘Bio- 
graphia Britannica’ and in Chalmers. Varying 
and imperfect lists of his works, which occupy 
about thirty entries in the British Museum Library 
Catalogue, are also to be found in Watt, Allibone, 
and Lowndes. Many of them, however, are single 
sermons, subsequently gathered into the five 
volumes of discourses which were published, two 
during his own life, and the others after his decease, 
by his son, 

Richard Lucas was a Welshman by birth, and, 
as such, received his education as a poor scholar at 
Jesus College, Oxford, which he entered at the age 
of sixteen in 1664, In 1668 he took his B.A., 


amas ray to M.A. in 1672, and D.D. in 1691. He 
life as master of the Free School at Aber- 
gavenny ; but, having early made his mark as a 
reacher, he came to London, and was elected 
icar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, in 1678, a 
living in the gift of the parishoners, and, therefore, 
not likely to be given to any but a liberal church- 
man, whose preaching was attractive to the general 
public. In 1683 he was chosen to fill another 
popular appointment as Lecturer of St. Olave, 
Southwark ; and in 1696 became, on the nomina- 
tion of William III., Prebendary of Westminster. 
Wood tells us, in his quaint way, that he was 
“blindish when young, as his father had been 
before him, and perfectly blind in middle life.” 
Little, however, is known of him beyond the few 
facts given in the biographical dictionaries already 
referred to and what may be gathered from his 
works. One would wish much to know more about 
a career which, like those of the blind scholar Am- 
brose Fisher, the blind traveller Hohman, and our 
own Henry Fawcett, might supply a supplementary 
chapter to the interesting work of Dr. Kitto on the 
* Lost Senses.’ The lives of these sightless, but in- 
dustrious and eminent men reveal how little the 
capacity for labour and for the happiness which 
comes from occupation of mind and body need be 
affected by the loss of a sense so precious as that of 
the eyesight. The infirmity of Lucas, although it 
does not seem to have quite impeded him in the 
discharge of his clerical and other duties, nor pre- 
vented his literary activity, enforced an amount of 
retirement that rendered his life comparatively un- 
eventful ; and that at a time when his fellow pre- 
bendaries were South, Annesley, and Horneck, and 
his deans Sprat and Atterbury. Of himself he says, 
in the preface to the ‘ Inquiry after Happiness’:— 
**T have ever loved the security and contentment of 
privacy and retirement almost to the guilt of singularity 
and affectation.” 
He complains, indeed, that his 
“ study is clogged with this weight and incumbrance, 
that all the assistance I can receive from without must 
be conveyed by another's sense ; which, it may easily be 
believed, are instruments as ill-fitted and as awkwardly 
managed as wooden legs and hands by the maimed,” 


He adds, that if he did not provide himself with 
some employment his health and strength of body, 
which, together with the vigour of his mind, con- 
tinued unbroken under his affliction, “ would weary 
itself out with fruitless desires of and vain attempts 
after its wonted objects, so that strength and 
vivacity of nature would make it more intoler- 
able.” He was almost led to believe that the 
chastisement which removed him from the service 
of the altar would discharge him from all duty to 
the public; but “ my good friend Mr. Lamb revived 
the sparks of a decaying zeal and restored me to a 
proper sense of my duty in this respect, for he had 
ever in his mouth this excellent principle—that the 
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life of man is to be esteemed by its usefulness and 
serviceableness in the world.” This Mr. Lamb is 
commemorated in Wilford’s ‘ Memorials,’ p. 705. 

Hence, in spite of his infirmity, the blind pre- 
bendary was a diligent clergyman and a prolific 
writer, chiefly in divinity of a devotional and di- 
dactic character. Most of his books were written 
after his loss of sight. He had a quaint and 
forcible style—too prolix, perhaps, and of a pulpit 
flavour; but very readable. His works were highly 
esteemed in his day, though now almost unknown. 
His work on ‘ Happiness,’ in two volumes, 8vo., was 
highly praised by Doddridge, and went through 
ten editions between 1685 and 1760, Steele, in 
the Guardian, No. 63, quotes a long passage from 
his ‘ Practical Christianity,’ with commendatory 
remarks. He was a favourite with Wesley and the 
early Methodists. Bishop Jebb appreciated his 
rem In his ‘ Letters’ (No. 217) to A. Knox 
(‘Correspondence of John Jebb,’ vol. ii. p. 588), Jebb 
says, ‘ Lucas is a writer to whom specially applies 
the saying of old Hesiod: rAcov nurov ravros.” 
A. Knox, in the following letter, commends the 
bishop’s design of revising and reprinting Lucas, 
and thinks it wonderful that he should have been 
forgotten. John Dunton, the bookseller, celebrates 
our blind prebendary in that strange poetical mix- 
ture of sense and folly,‘ The Character of Eminent 
Conformists,’ published in 1710. He bids the 
clergy 

Mind Talbot, Lucas, and a thousand more, 
Who preach like Angels and like them adore. 


Lastly, Dean Stanhope recommends him to a 
“young relation who had entered into holy 
orders ” (Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ iv. 169), 
along with Scott and Sherlock. 

The following I believe to be a complete list of 
this industrious blind author’s writings :— 


1. Practical Christianity: an Account of the Holiness 
which the Gospel Requires. 8vo. London, 1685.—Five 
editions were issued between the above date and 1700. 
From the third edition a French translation was made 
and published at Amsterdam, ‘ La Morale de I’Evangile,’ 
in 1698, The English work was also reprinted by Hat- 
chards so late as 1838, 

2, An Inquiry after Happiness, 2 vols. 8vo. 1685,— 
Went through twelve editions between 1685 and 1818. 

3. The Plain Man’s Guide to Heaven, for the Country- 
man, the Tradesman, and Labourers. 12mo. 1692. 

4. The Duty of Apprentices and Servants: their Pre- 
paration and Choice of a Service,&c, 12mo. 1710. 

5. Christian Thoughts for Every Day of the Month. 
12mo, London, 1700.—From No.1. A copy of this as a 
separate book is not in the British Museum Library, but 
there is a French edition, printed at Delft in 1722. 

6. The five volumes of ‘Sermons’ already noticed. 

In addition, Anthony 4 Wood assigns to Lucas 
the Latin translation of ‘The Whole Duty of Man,’ 
entitled, ‘Officium Hominis cum Stylo, tum 
Methodo Luculentissima Expositum ; opus cujus- 
vis, ac precipué Indoctissimi Lectoris, captui 
Accomodatum.’ It has a preface by Dr. Ham- 


mond, and is usually attributed to that eminent 

Lucas died in 1715, and, according to Chalmers 
was buried in “the Southern Cross ot the Abbey,” 
in a grave which afterwards received the remains 
of his wife Anne, who died in 1727, but “ without 
any stone or monument.” An inscription, how- 
ever, existed in 1823, when Neale’s ‘ Westminster 
Abbey’ was published: “ Here lieth the body of 
Richard Lucas, D.D., Prebendary of this Church, 
who died y* 29™ of June, a.p. 1715, in the 67 
year of his age.” His will was proved by his son 
Richard in 1715. 

It would be foreign to the pages of ‘N, & Q’ 
to characterize the writings of Lucas in relation to 
doctrinal opinions. Suffice it to say that they 
breathe that spirit of devout, but modest and 
chastened piety which has always marked the best 
divines of the Church of England; and they go far 
to prove that the eighteenth century was not alto- 
gether so devoid of sound learning and religious 
fervour as it is often described to be. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to add that in my 
judgment the liberal, but devout school of divines 
represented by Lucas, Tillotson, and others of that 
date helped largely to save the Church of England 
—fortunately or otherwise—from Puritanism on 
the one hand and Unitarianism on the other. 

J. 

P.S.—I find that Lucas was read by W. S. 
Landor, who considers the philanthropic French- 
man, Baron de Gerando, indebted to Lucas on 
‘Happiness.’ See Emerson’s ‘English Traits,’ 
chap. i.; and for De Gerando, ‘ L’Essai sur la Vie 
et ses Travaux,’ par Mademoiselle Morel, 8vo., 
Paris, 1846. 


JOHN LILBURNE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
(Continued from p. 123.) 


Englands lamentable slaverie, proceeding from Arbi- 
tarie Will......by Lievten. Coll. John Lilburn. [No title. 
Date at the end} October 1645, B.M., 8.K. 

Copie of a letter written by John Lilburne...... to Mr. 
William Prinne, Eeq. upon the coming ovt of his last 
booke, intituled Truth triumphing over Falshood, Anti- 
quity over Novelty, in which he laies doun five Proposi- 
tions, which he desires to discusse with...... Prinne. [No 
title-page. Dated at the end] London this 7, Jan. 1645, 
B.M., Bodl., G.L., 8.K, 

True relation of the material passages of Lieut. Col. 
Jobn Lilburnes sufferings, as they were......proved 
before the...... House of Peers......13...... Feb. 1645. 
title-page. Dated at end] 1645. B.M., G.L.. S.K.— 
There is another edition, a copy of which is in the B.M. 
dated 1646. 

To the chosen and betrusted knights, citizens and 
burgesses......The......petition of Elizabeth Lilburne 
1646. [A single foliosheet, There is another edition in 
quarto dated) 1647. B.M.—Elizabeth Lilburne was the 
wife of John, 

The humble petition of Elizabeth Lilburne [that her 
pomend may have the benefit of the law......}. 1646. 
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Liberty vindicated against slavery, shewing that im- 
isopment for debt, refusing to answer interrogatories, 
imprisonment though for just causes, abuse of 
prisons, are all distructive of the fundamental! Laws of 
England. Published...... by occasion of the House of 
Lords commitment of Lieut, Col. John Lilburn...... Bya 
lover of his country and a sufferer for the common 
liberty. [No place.] 1646. 8.K.—There are two copies in 
SK. One of them has two leaves more than the other. 
Animadvertions on Lilburnes book against the house of 
B.M.—It forms the third part of T. Edwards’s 
*Gangrena,’ 1646. 

Liberty vindicated against slavery, shewing that im- 

isonment for debt......[ is] seductive to the fundimental 
the people......London 1646. B.M. 

To the Right Hon”* the chosen and representative 
body of England, aseembled in parliament, [London 
1646.) B.M. 

we Plebis, or the Peoples Out-cry against oppression 
...uWherein the Liberty of the Subject is asserted...... 
Lieutenant Colonell Lilburnes sentence published and 
refuted. London [no printer’s name}, 1646. B.M., 
Bodl., G.L., 8.K. 

An Alarum to the House of Lords against the insolent 
usurpation of the common Liberties...... Manifested by 
them......against...... Jobn Lilburne, Defendour of the 
Faith and his countries Freedoms. [No place or printer. } 
1646. B.M., Bodl., G.L., Linc. Coll., 8.K. 

The C 8 plaint, or a dreadful warning 
from Newgate to the Commons of England. Printed...... 
1646. G.L.—This is the only one I have seen. It is 
imperfect, Internal evidence makes it probable that it 
is by John Lilburne, but I am not certain, 

Innocency and Truth Justified 1646. [No title, Lil- 
burn’s name at theend.] B.M., Bodl., G.L. 

An vohappy game at Scotch and English, or a full 

answer from England to the papers of Scotland. Edin- 
burgh......1646, Bodl., Linc. Coll.—Attributed to Lil- 
burne in the Bodleian Catalogue and in Hearne’s 
‘ Collectanea,’ i, 87, where it is stated that it was burnt 
by the hangman in London, Nov. 1646. 
“, The Famers Famd or an answer to...... The Just Man in 
bonds [and]......a pearle in a Dunghill, written in the 
behalfe of that notorious Lyar and Libeller John Lil- 
burne......Written by 8. Shepheard. London, Printed 
for John Hardesly...... 1646. B.M., G.L., Line. Coll.— 
This is probably by Simon Sheppard, to whom the B,M. 
Catalogue attributes ‘Animadversions vpon John Lil- 
burne’s two Last Books.’ 

The Free-mans Freed Vindicated, or a true relati 
of......Lievt, Col. John Lilburns present imprisonment 
in Newgate, title.] 1646, B.M., 1, G.L., 
Line. Coll., P., 8.K. 

Animadversions vpon John Lilburnes two last books, 
the one Intituled Londons Liberty in Chaines discovered, 
the other an Anatomy of the Lords Cruelty. Published 
according to order. London, Printed for Joseph Pots. 
1646. B.M., G.L.—Attributed in the B.M. Catalogue to 
Simon Sheppard. 

Every mans right, or England's perspective glasse, 
wherein may be seen, every mans, Case, Face, Birthright 
and just liberty. [No place or publisher.] 1646. 

The False Alarum, or an answer to a Libell lately 
= intituled, an alarum to the Hovse of Lords...... 
ritten by S. Shepheard. London 1646, Line. Coll. 

A defiance against all arbitary usurpations or encroach- 
ments, either of the House of Lords or any other, upon 
the soveraignty of the Supreme house of commons...... 
[No place.] 1646. Bodl. 

A Remonstrance of Many thousand Citizens and other 
Free-born People of England to their owne House of 
Commons. Occasioned through the Illegal and Barbarous 


Imprisonment of......John Lilburne. [No place or 
printer.] 1646. B.M., Bodl., G.L., Line. Coll. P., S.K. 
—Facing the title in some of the copies is a portrait of 
Lilburne behind prison bars, signed “‘ G. Glo. fecit.” In 
the Guildhall copy the following verses are underneath 
the portrait, The last two lines were evidently an after- 
thought; they have been added to the plate, and are 
much crowded. 

Gaze not upon this shaddow that is vaine, 

But rather raise thy thoughts a higher straine 

To God (I meane) who set this young man free, 

And in like straits can eke deliuer thee, 

Yea though the lords haue him in bonds againe, 

The Lord of lords will his just cause maintaine, 


A Pearle in a dovnghill or...... John Lilborne in New- 
gate, [No title-page. Date at the end.] June 1646. 
B.M., G.L., 8.K., Linc, Coll.—Other editions, June 19, 
1646, and April 30, 1647. 

The Just mans Justification; or a letter by way of 
Plea in Barre......by L. Col. John Lilburne. No title. ] 
June 6th 1646. B.M., G.L., P., 8.K.—The B.M. copy is 
dated June 10. 

To the right honourable the chosen and representative 
body of England assembled in Parliament, the humble 
petition of L, C, John Lilburne, [No title.] 16. June 
1646. S.K. 

Acopy of a Letter sent by Liev. Col. John Lilburne 
to Mr. Wollaston, Keeper of Newgate or his deputy. 
23 June 1646, [Folio broadside.) B.M., Line. Coll. 

The Just man in bonds or...... John Lilburne close 
Prisoner in Newgate by order of the Hovse of Lords. 
[No title.] 23, July 1646. B.M.,G.L. 

Londons Liberty in Chains discovered and published by 
— John Lilburn prisoner in the tower of London, 
Octob, 1646. [No title-page.] B. M., Bodl, G.L., 8.K. 

Anatomy of the Lords Tyranny and inustice exercised 
Vpn... John Lilburne now a prisoner in the Tower of 
London, | No title-page.] Nov. the 9,1646, B.M.,G.L., 
8.K.—The B.M. copy isdated Novemb. 13. 

The Charters of London, or the second part of Londons 
Liberty in Chaines Discovered. Printed at London, 
Decemb, 18.1846, B.M., Bodl., G.L., 8.K. 

The Oppressed mans oppressions declared, or an epistle 
written by...... John Lilburne, prerogative prisoner...... 
in the Tower of London to Col. Francis West, Lieutenant 
thereof, [No title-page.] 30, Jan. 1646. B.M., Bodl., 
G.L., Line. Coll., P., Soc, Ant., 8.K. 

Regal Tyrannie discovered or a discourse shewing that 
all lawful...... power...... is by common agreement and 
mutual consent...... In which is also punctually declared 
the Tyrannie of the Kings of England from...... William 
onones the Conqueror to the present Charles, who is plainly 
proved to be worse and more tyrannical then any of his 
Predecessora, and deserves a more severe punishment 
from their hands...... then either of the dethroned Kings 
Edw. 2, or Ric. 2...... He being the greatest Delinquent 
in the three Kingdoms, and the head of all the rest. 
Out of which is drawn a discourse occasioned by the 
Tyrannie and Injustice inflicted by the Lords, upon that 
stout...... faithful...... lover of his Country, and constant 
sufferer for the Liberties thereof, Lieut. Col. John Lil- 
burn. London [no printer’s name], 1647. B.M. G.L., 


Match me these two: or the conviction and arraign- 
ment of Britannicus and Lilburne, with an answer toa 
Pamphlet entituled The Parliament of Ladies. [By 
No place or printer.] 1647. B.M., 

G. 
Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


(To be continued.) 
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ADDITIONS TO HALLIWELL’'S ‘ DICTIONARY,’ 
(Continued from p. 82.) 

Click, to catch hold of (Newcastle). Gent. Mag., 
1794, pt. i. p. 13. 

Cloud-berries. Some were seen by me growing on 
Pen-y-ghent, Yorkshire, in 1873. I was informed that 
they were locally called nout-berries (with ow as in 
cloud) 


Clowres, (apparently) turves. Golding’s ‘ Ovid,’ fol. 47. 
I suppose it corresponds to Ovid's cespite, ‘ Met.,’ iv. 301. 

Coals, fetched over the. In Fuller, ‘ Holy War,’ bk. v. 
c.2. See‘ N. & Q.,’ 48. iv. 57. 

Cobloaf-stealing. See Aubrey’s ‘ Wilts,’ Introduction. 

Cock, to whip the, a sport at fairs (Leic.). Quoted by 
Brand, ‘ Pop. Antiq.,’ ii. 469 (ed. Ellis), from Grose. 

Cook-a-hoop. Compare “John at Cok on the Hop,” 
t.¢. John, living at the sign of the Cock on the Hoop, 
Riley's ‘ Memorials of London,’ p. 489. A hoop is the 
old combination of three hoops, also called a garland, 
common as a sign of an inn, like the tvy-bush or bush. 

Cock-on-hoop, an exclamation of rejoicing; hurrah ! 
“Then, faith, cock-on-hoop, all is ours,” ‘Jacob and 
Esau,’ in ‘ Old Plays,’ ed. Hazlitt, ii. 246. 

Cocket. Explained in Hutchinson, p. 343 (Parker Soc.). 

Coket, a seal; also a custom paid when cloths, &c., 
were sealed with a seal. ‘ Rot. Parl.,’ iii, 437 (2 Hen. IV.), 

Codlings-and-Cream, great willow-herb, Lpilobium 
hirsutum. ‘N.& Q.,’ 4% 8. iv. 467. 

Cock-sure, See references in Parker Soc. Index. 

Cods, husks. Ditto. 

Coil, a noise. Ditto. 
oe deceit ; cole under candlestick, deceitful secresy. 

tto. 


Cokes, v. to coax. ‘ Puttenham,’ ed. Arber, p, 36, 

Coke-stole, a cucking-stool, Skelton’s ‘Works,’ ed: 
Dyee, i, 119. 

Coll, to embrace about the neck. Parker Soc. 

Collop Monday, Shrove Monday (North). Brand's 
* Pop. Antiq.,’ ed, Ellis, i. 62. 

Comber, trouble, Parker Soc. 

Commerouse, troublesome. Ditto. 

Connach, to spoil, destroy (Aberdeensh.). 

Copy, copiousness. Parker Soc. 

Coram, quorum. “Od ovyvriraypat, that is, I am 
none of those which are brought under coram,” Udall, 
tr. of ‘ Apophthegmes’ of Erasmus, ed. 1877, p. 380. 

Corniaiters (Halliwell; no ref.). From Hutchinson, 
‘ Hist. Cumb.,’ i. 553, See Brand’s ‘ Pop. Antiq.,’ ed. 
Ellis, ii. 145, 

Cosy, a husk, shell, or pod (Beds.). So in Halliwell ; 
but a ridiculous error. Cosy is Batchelor’s “ phonetic” 
spelling of cosh, which is the word meant, See Batche- 
lor’s ‘ Bedfordshire Words.’ 

Cour, to recover health (Aberdeensh.). 

crouching down. ‘ Puttenham,’ ed, Arber, 
p. 292. 

Coye, v. to stroke. Golding’s tr. of Ovid, fol. 79, back. 

Craumpish, v. “ By pouert spoiled, which made hem 
sore semert Which, as they thouhte, craumpysshed at 
here herte.”” Quoted (in a MS. note sent to me) as from 
Lydgate’s ‘St. Edmund,’ MS, Harl, 2278, fol, 101, 

Cranks, two or more rows of iron crooks in a frame, 
toaster (Newcastle), See Gent. Mag., 1794, 
pt. i. p. 13. 

Cracker, a small baking-dish (Newcastle), Gent, Mag., 
1794, pt. i. p. 13. 

Craft, a croft (Aberdeensh.). 

Crake, to boast. “Fellows, keep my counsel ; by the 
mass, I do but crake,” Thersites, in ‘Old Plays,’ ed, 
ry 410. “ All the day long is he facing and crak- 


Cras, to-morrow (Latin), compared to the cry of the 
crow. “He that cras cras syngeth with the crowe.” 
Barclay’s ‘ Ship of Fools,’ ed. Jamieson, i, 162. ' 

Crassetes. cressets, A.D, 1454, ‘ Testamenta Ebora. 
censia,’ ii. “Tee ae 

Cray, a8 ship. or skiffs, crays, lo 
the like,”” Drayton, ‘ Battle of Agincourt.’ ma 

Creak, Creek (gloasie kreek), an iron plate at the end of 
a plough-beam, furnished with holes and a pin, for ad- 
justing the horse’s draught-power. Heard at Ely by 
Miss Jackson. 

Cresset. In Golding’s tr. of ‘ Ovid,’ fol. 50. 

Cribble, coarse flour. Parker Soc, 

Crink, a winding turn, Golding’s ‘ Ovid,’ fol, 95, 

Cromes, hooks. Parker Soc, 

Crones, old ewes, Ditto. 

Cross-bitten, thwarted. Ditto. 

Crow to pull. ‘ He that hir weddyth, hath a crowe to 
pull,” Barclay’s ‘ Ship of Fools,’ ed. Jamieson, ii. 8, 

Crowdie, a mess of oatmeal (Scotch). See Brand’s 
* Pop. Ant.,” ed. Ellis, i. 87. 
= humour. Spelt Lew in Golding’s ‘ Ovid,’ fol, 116, 

ck, 

Cucquean (i. e., cuck-quean in Halliwell). In Golding’s 
* Ovid,’ fol. 74, back. 

Culme, smoke. In Golding’s ‘ Ovid,’ fol. 18, back, 

Curry favel. In ‘ Puttenham,’ ed. Arber, p. 195, 

Curtelasse, a cutlass, Figured in Guillim’s ‘ Display of 
Heraldry,’ ed, 1664, p. 316, Like a stumpy scimetar, 

Cut, voyage. Golding’s ‘ Ovid,’ fol. 179. 

Cut over, sailed over. Ditto, fol. 179, back, 

Watrter W, Sxezar. 


(To be continued.) 


Cadowe will be found at p. 226 <3 “ Caddow, a 
jackdaw, &c.”; also the variation cadesse, Is this 
a feminine? Additions are welcome; but the 
book is well-nigh perfect. What I desire is to see 
it made etymological. We do find such notes as 
A.S., A.N., Fr., Lat., but we should have the 
actual root, to save references. A. Hatt, 
13, Paternoster Row. 


Exrraorpinary Crepurity.—The following, 
from the Leeds Mercury, Jan. 13, ought to find a 
place in ‘N. & 

“ A singular evidence of the survival of superstition in 
the nineteenth century, and of the strong grip which it 
retains on the fears of ignorant persons, was furnished on 
Wednesday in Birmingham. Some days ago the news- 
papers contained the bold prediction of some sapient 
astrologer that on the 11th of January, in consequence of 
the ‘violent fiery planet Mars’ forming a conjunction 
with ‘the evil planet Uranus’ in the eighteenth degree 
of the zodiacal sign Libra, and at the same time of the 
evil aspect of Mercury, which was mischievous enough 
to present itself ninety degrees distant, the unhappy 
denizens of this globe might look out for all manner of 
calamities. Among these were named ‘many sudden 
deaths among the nobles of the land, numerous accidents 
in collieries, fires, explosions, murders, wars, and earth- 
quakes,’ and lastly, as a makeweight, ‘ storms, and high 
winds, with many untoward events, resulting in much 
fatality.’ The wide comprehensiveness of this programme 
of prophecy, while instructive and amusing to the 
judicious, seems to have had a very different meaning 
for the unskilful. To them it was explicable only on the 
supposition that the last day was at hand. The occur- 
rence of thick darkness at an earlier hour of the day 


ing,” ‘ Roister Doister,’ I. i. 
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than it might have been expected in the absence of a fog 
was accepted by more than a few as a startling con- 
frmation of the prophecy, although it had not been 
mecifically named by the prophet. The police report 
that not only did old women betake themselves to their 
Bibles with unusual zeal, but younger women remained 
in bed all day, dreading the coming earthquake. Children 
were kept away from school as a similar precaution, and 
those who attended school came home full of fear and 
alarmist rumours. Two little folks, the children of a 
police-inspector, begged their father at dinner-time not 
to be out in the streets at midnight, for two stars were 

ing to meet and burst and set the world on fire. In 
Constitution Hill, the new cable being set running as a 
trial of its working, a tradesman, startled by the unusual 
noise it made, rushed out of his shop with a pale face 
and called the attention of a passer-by to it, offering the 
suggestion that it was the first symptom of a convulsion 
of the earth’s crust. From the Ladywood Police-station 
it was reported that there seemed to be ‘a general state 
of fear.” Some women called at the Moseley Street 
Police-station in the hope of deriving comfort and sup- 
port from the constable in charge of the office, and 
seemed a good deal shocked at the levity with which he 
treated their forebodings. They went away at last to 
buy a copy of the Bible, for which three of them clubbed 
together their coppers. At Moor Street Police-court, 
in the morning, a woman of the same class, on being 
fined a shilling for uttering threats of bodily harm, had 
accepted the alternative of a week’s imprisonment, with 
the observation that it didn’t matter, for the world 
would be at an end soon. At night a half-drunken 
soldier was found praying in Holloway Head, with all 
the fervour of fright and a troubled conscience,— Birn- 
ingham Daily Post.” 

Epwarp PEacock. 


A Womay Boriep with Mitirary Honovrs. 
—The wife of Quarter- Master Fox, 2nd Connaught 
Rangers, was buried with full military honours at 
Portsmouth on January 25. Mrs. Fox was with 
her husband in the Boer war, and was present 
during the fight at Bronker’s Sprint, when she 
was wounded. The severe nature of her wounds 
compelled her to remain at Bronker’s Sprint, where, 
upon her recovery, she worked indefatigably among 
the sufferers, and was rewarded with the Red Cross. 
Her health subsequently gave way, and she died 
at Portsmouth on January 22. Her funeral was 
attended by representatives of every regiment in 
the garrison, Colonel Banbury and five other 
officers being pall-bearers. The coffin, on a gun 
carriage, was covered with a Union Jack, and was 
preceded by an escort, Three volleys were fired 
over the grave. Crowds of people witnessed the 
remarkable ceremony. 

It would be curious to know if there is another 
case on record of a woman being interred with full 
military honours. 

EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Waist: a Hanp wits Turrreen Trumps, — 
The following, which appeared in the Times of 
Feb, 15, is worthy of a permanent record :— 

“The following extract from an Indian paper has been 
sent to us by a near relative of one of the players 


mentioned in it :—‘ Has any whist-player ever held the 
thirteen trumps in one hand? The phenomenon was 
seen at the United Service Club, Calcutta, on the evening 
of the 9thinst, The pene: trust they will forgive 
us “naming” them, but whist history must be above 
suspicion—were Mr. Justice Norris, Dr. Harvey, Dr. 
Sanders, and Dr. Reeves. Two new packs were opened, 
and were “trayed” and shuffled in the usual way, Dr, 
Sanders had one of the packs cut to him, and proceeded to 
deal. He turned up the knave of clubs, and on sorting 
his hand found that he had the other twelve trumps. The 
other three suits were unevenly divided in the other 
hands, but in the excitement of the moment no record 
was taken ofthem, The fact was duly recorded in writing, 
the six gentlemen signing their names to the document, 
The odds against this combination are, we believe, accord- 
ing to Dr. Pole, 158,750,000,000 to one; the probability of 
a given player holding thirteen cards of a particular suit, 
named before the deal is concluded, is put by the same 
authority as once in 635,000,000,000 deals,’ ” 


As a whist-player of forty years standing, I may 
say that I once held eleven trumps, not being 
dealer. The queen was turned up on my right, 
and my partner had the five. The remainder 
were in my hand. I notice from a letter in the 
Times that instances of holding thirteen trumps 
have been thrice chronicled. ARUNDELIAN. 


Governors or THE Royau Hospritat, 
—I annex a complete list of the governors, with 
the dates of appointment :— 

Nov. 10, 1702, Col, John Hales. 

Jan, 13, 1714, Brigadier-General T. Stanwix. 

June 6, 1720, Col. Charles Churchill. 

June 7, 1727. Lieut.-General Wm, Evans. 

May 6, 1740, Field Marshal Sir Robert Rich, 

Feb. 3, 1768. Field Marshal Sir George Howard, K.B. 

J uly 6, 1793. Field Marshal the Marquess of Towns- 


hend. 

July 12, 1796, General Sir W. Fawcett, K.B. 

April 2, 1804. General the Right Hon, Sir D. Dundas, 
G.C.B. 

Feb. 19, 1820, Field Marshal the Right Hon, Sir 8. 
Hulse, G.C.B. 

Jan, 4, 1837. General the Hon. Sir E. Paget, G.C.B. 

May 18, 1849. General Sir John Anson. 

Nov. 26, 1849. General Sir Colin Halkett. 

Sept. 25, 1856. Field Marshal Sir Edward Blakeney. 

Aug. 3, 1868. Field Marshal Sir Alexander Woodford, 

Aug, 27, 1870. General Sir John L. Pennefather., 

May. 10, 1872. Lieut.-General Sir Sydney J. Cotton, 

Feb. 20, 1874. General (now Field Marshal) Sir 
Patrick Grant. 

34, Myddeltou Square, W.C. 


MistLeTor Oaxs.—Some years ago I was able, 
through the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ to add a genuine 
mistletoe oak to the very scanty list of such trees 
to be found in England. But Mr. James Payn, 
in ‘The Mystery of Mirbridge’ (chap. vi., the 
Graphic, Jan. 21), adds to this list (unless I 
mistake his meaning), a whole avenue of mistletoe 
oaks. Here is the extract :— 

“*The approach,’ observed the Rector, ‘is very pic- 
turesque; is it not? These oak trees are of quite a 
fabulous age; it is only a few country seats, in these 
hard times, that can boast of such trunks. They are 
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like family jewels, which return no interest to their 
rs. ‘Except the mistletoe,” observed Lad 
vor, smiling, ‘To be sure, there is no such supply of 
mistletoe in all the country as grows in the avenue. It 
seems strange that you should have reminded me of that ; 
it is such a thoroughly English product. But doubtless 
Sir Richard described to you how all the lads and lasses 
at Christmas came to beg for the full-berried branches to 
decorate their homes.’”’ 

If this means that the approach to the court was 
through an avenue of mistletoe oaks, this is not 
among the least of the mysteries of Mirbridge. 

Courspert Beve. 


Ruarmine Errraras.—The following epi- 
taphs from Devon and Surrey are dated the same 
year, and have the same first four lines. The inscrip- 
tion on a brass plate in Bickleigh Church, near Ply- 
moutb, in memory of Nicholas Slannyng, who died 
April 8, 1583, begins as follows :— 

Man's lyfe on erth is as Job sayth a warfare and a toyle 
Where nought is wonne when all is donne but an un- 
certayne spoyle, 
of ~~ vague and for long payne nothing to man 
efte, 
Save vertue sure which doth endure and can not be 
berefte, 


And the same lines form the beginning of an 
inscription on a brass plate in Thorpe Church, 
near Chertsey, to William Denham, who died on the 
last day of August in the same year. They would, 
therefore, appear to have been a common form of 
the period, and I shall be glad to know whether 
other instances of their contemporary occurrence 
are known. 

The Slanning epitaph is printed in p. 454 of 
vol. xix. of the Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association (1887), and the Denham inscription 
(for my information as to which I am indebted to 
Mr. G. E. Cokayne, Norroy), in Manning and 
Bray's ‘ Surrey,’ vol. iii. p. 245. 

Wixstow Jonzs. 

Latins Couptet.—I remember to have seen, in 
passing through the town of Nantwich some forty 
years ago, a very picturesque old timber school 
standing in the churchyard. This has been pulled 
down, and replaced by an unsightly erection else- 
where. There was a Latin couplet over the outer 
door which I transcribed at the time. As no other 
copy is known to exist, you will, perhaps, think it 
worth preserving in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

Grammatica ingenius via recta est artibus, illi 
Recta Scholz via sunt ; hee via recta Scholis, 
R. E. 


Jonnson1ana.—Some years ago I was told of a 
remarkable instance of Dr. Johnson’s rudeness. 
My informant, an old lady, since dead, was at the 
house of my maternal grandfather, Rev. John 
Palmer, at Torrington, when Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Dr, Johnson were staying there. Among the 
ae the Rev. Mr. Wickey, the master of 
the mar School. He was introduced to the 


great Dr. Jobnson stared at him for 9 


¥ | minute, n said, “ Wickey, Dicky, Snicky ; don’t 


like the name!” and turned his back upon the 
unfortunate gentleman. Freperic T. Coxzy, 


“ErrLuvia” USED IN A Goop Sense.—This 
word is now so generally employed to mark only 
noxious or disagreeable exhalations, that a 
where it has the contrary meaning may be worth 
recording. The late Sam. Rogers, in a letter to 
his friend R. Sharp, dated Brighton, Nov. 3, 1797, 
writes :— 

“In the meantime I bustle about, and m 
consists of large draughts every morning of ——- 
pure ether, to be taken only on the South Downs, and 
which is sweetened by the efluvia that escape from the 
wild thyme now in full blow.”—‘ The Early Life of 
Samuel Rogers,’ by P, W. Clayden, London, 1887, p, 332, 
In a later letter he uses the word in its ordinary 
acceptation :— 

“What a sad variety of smells there is in Paris! 
Surely snuff-taking is an act of self-defence here; and 
what ¢fluvia from the kitchens, morning, noon, and 
night !"—P, 445. 

W. E. Boucxtey. 


Opp Votumes WantEeD.—Who is there amongst 
your numerous contributors and far more numerous 
readers who has not at some time or other lost a 
volume from a set of books, and wished to replace 
it? The Daily News of Jan. 26 contains an 
excellent article with reference to this subject, 
entitled ‘Old Books and New,’ and thus begins : 

“There used to be in Paris a bookseller whose trade 
was of the queerest. He only dealt in odd volumes. 
Odd volumes he bought, and odd volumes he sold, and 
no others. You had lost a tome of the ‘ Montaigne’ of 
1659, or of the ‘ Moliére’ of 1682, and you went to him 
in the hopes that he might have the very volume which 
to your set was wanting. This man was a public bene- 
factor. It is certain that odd volumes go somewhere, 
They have not as a rule been burned, they have only 
been borrowed, and never sent home, packed up by a 
careless lacquey in the baggage of a departing guest,” &c. 

Is there no one in London who has taken up 
this department, and made it his specialty, or got 
a corner in his shop for such waifs and strays? 
Really the matter is worth taking up. Perhaps, 
it may have been adopted ; but I am writing from 
a remote village in Suffolk, ‘far from the haunts 
of men and converse sweet.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Suffolk. 


Votapix.—The idea of a universal language is 
very old. Cf. ‘ Logopandecteision ; or, an Intro- 
duction to the Universal Language.’ By Sir 
Thos, Urquhart, of Cromartie, a book published in 
ae in 1653. L. L, K. 

ull, 


Tue Pianting or TRAFALGAR SQuaRE. — 
Politics apart, it is very evident that the crying 
of “ Trafalgar Square meetings” would be 
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abated by changing the flag-stone spaces into en- 
closures for plants, shrubs, and flowers. Years ago, 
in more than one publication, I advocated such a 
change, chiefly on the ground of the improvement 
to the scenic effect of the square. But I find that 
I wrote (anonymously) as follows in a London 
monthly magazine for October, 1874, when com- 
menting on the destruction of the fine trees and 
the garden of the Drapers’ and Carpenters’ Com- 
panies for building purposes and the construction 
of a new road from Throgmorton Street to London 
Wall :— 

“ We are, however, glad to say that the Duke of North- 
umberland has offered to beautify Trafalgar Square by 
ey portions of it with evergreens and flowers ; and 

e will do this with a portion of the money received for 
the purchase of Northumberland House, a building 
which, we think, might have been spared to London, by 
taking the new road to the Embankment by a gentle 
curve, instead of a straight line. ‘The finest site in 
Europe ’ has been a dreary wilderness of flag-stones, un- 
relieved by any verdure, save in one summer, when an 
attempt was made to adorn it by a row of small trees 
in green tubs ; but now, if the Duke’s plans are carried 
out, our famous square will be worth looking at—espe- 
cially when the new National Gallery is erected, and 
Wilkins’s pepper-castors are a memory of the past.” 

I should like to know how it was that the duke’s 
s were not carried into effect. If such had 
the case recent disgraceful proceedings would 
not have occurred, and the scenic effect of the 
square would have been greatly improved. 
UTHBERT BEDE. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Werrixe Crosses In Enoianp. — Having 
particulars of several of these crosses—those, 
namely, which formerly existed at Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Ripley (Yorks.), and Ludlow, and near 
Banbury, Stafford, and Shrewsbury—I shall be 
much obliged if any reader will, at an early 
opportunity, send me, with references, information 
direct with regard to the sites of any other examples. 
Mr. Walcott mentions (‘Sacred Archzol.,’ p. 610, 
as usual, without references) the erection of a 
weeping cross at Caen. I cannot make anything 
of this allusion. To any intending correspondent 
I would say, “ Bis dat qui cito dat.” 

W. H. Sewext, 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


Sr. Gzorcz, Our Lapy’s Kwicut.—Is St. 
George so called elsewhere than in the ballad of 
the ‘Battle of Otterbourn’; and why was he so 
called? Reasons are easy to imagine ; but the 
history is desired. If there is anything in Heylin, 
it has escaped me. C. 


Owen Gwrnepp’s Arms.—It is well known 
that Owen Gwynedd (died 1169) bore Vert, three 
eaglets displayed in fess or, and that the borough 
of Carnarvon has now for some three centuries 
or more borne the same arms, although in 
8 Henry VI. (1430) the borough arms were Three 
lions pass. gard., with an eaglet displayed as the 
crest. (See the frontispiece and note 22, p. 126, 
in Breese’s ‘ Kalendars of Gwynedd.’) Can any 
readers throw light whence the eaglets were first 
derived as the arms of Gwynedd, which district 
roughly corresponds with the three counties of 
North Wales, jviz., Anglesey, Carnarvon, and 
Merioneth ? SzconTium. 

Carnarvon, 


Mariscnat ApeRDEEN: Examina- 
tion Custom.—In the early part of the present 
century the examination for the Gray Bursary (the 
highest mathematical prize at Marischal College 
and University) extended over two days and the 
intervening night. The competitors were locked 
up in the examination room, and “no beds were 
provided” (Knight’s MS. Collections). Is any 
such custom known to have prevailed at other uni- 
versities ? P. J. ANDERSON. 

2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen. 


Henry Gratran.—I should be glad to know 
(1) the exact date of Grattan’s marriage with Miss 
Henrietta Fitzgerald, and where the ceremony was 

rformed. It took place some time between 
Cestenber and December, 1782. (2) When did 
Grattan’s widow die ; and what were the Christian 
names of her parents? (3) Where and at whose 
residence in Baker Street did Grattan die? (4) 
The exact dates of his admission and readmission 
to the Irish Privy Council. G. F. R. B. 


anp Tuomas Kinc.—Can any reader give 
me some information about these two old London 
booksellers, both of whom had shops in Moorfields, 
near Little Moorgate? I have a memorandum of 
the former being in business in the year 1734. 
When did they die? W. G. B. Pace. 

Subscription Library, Hull. 


Booxsetuers’ Sicxs or Lonpon.—Will some 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q. give me the names of 
the old books in their possession which have im- 
prints on the title-pages or last leaf of the signs of 
the booksellers of London? Many of the old books 
had such impressions on their ae in former 
days. W. G. B. Pages. 

Subscription Library, Hull. 

{Answers may be sent direct. ] 


Coppin orn Cossine Broox.—I should be glad 
to know the origin of the word cobbin or cobbing, 
the name given to a very ancient brook running 
from Epping Upland into the River Lea. 

W. Writers. 


Waltham Abbey. 
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Curistopxer Hewrtson, Scutpror, is briefly 
mentioned in Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of English 
Artists.’ Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly fur- 
nish me with further particulars of him ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Sir James Ley.—lIt is desired to learn the 
names of the descendants, till 1640, of Sir James 
Ley, Chief Justice of England, afterwards created 
Baron Ley, Earl of Marlborough, and Lord High 
Treasurer by James I. Was his name pronounced 
Lee or Lay? E. c0. 8. 

Connecticut, U.S. 


Famity.—Could any of your readers 
help me to the baptism of Forth Wintour, admitted 
to the Middle Temple, a.p. 1741 (son of Thomas 
Winter, of Kirby Kendall, Westmoreland), sub- 
sequently of Piccadilly, and Ovenden House, Sund- 
ridge, Kent, who died 1790, etat. seventy-three ; 
and also of his son George Stephenson Wintour, 
commander R.N., who died 1839, etat. seventy? 
I should be glad of any memoranda concerning 
Thomas Winter, of Westmoreland. 

Georce Wintour. 

The Rectory, Ironbridge, Salop, 

[Replies can be sent direct, } 


PakennaM Recister.—In the parish register of 
Pakenham, Suffolk, for 1763, there occurs the fol- 
lowing entry, “Toute’s Saint Gabriel was Buried 
June 16.” Can you or any of your readers kindly 
explain it? 0. W. Jonzs. 


*Faytaste or Ipotarriz.’—Who wrote (circa 
1540) a “ Booke intituled the fantasie of Idolatrie” ? 


W. 
Waltham Abbey. 


Teternone.—In W. C. Hazlitt’s ‘Gleanings in 
Old Garden Literature’ (Stock, 1887), p. 160, it 
is said, “ Hooke had published his ‘ Micrographia’ 
in 1667, and therein foreshadowed the telephone.” 
Will any correspondent possessed of the ‘ Micro- 
graphia ’ give the foreshadowing paragraph or sen- 
tence ? B. 


Harpty. — Beneath Mr. Schmalz’s picture 
* Widowed,’ in last year’s Academy, were printed 
the words given below :— 

Again she spoke :—“ Where is my Lord the King ?” 

And closing round a deeper silence seemed 

To hold the host,—* Where is thy Father, boy?” — 

Nor answered but the hoarse horns hardly blown 

From shore to sea :—and low before her bowed 

His head the Prince, and all around stood dumb. 
Can you help me to any passages in good English 
poetry or prose in which the word hardly occurs in 
the same or a very similar sense ? 

EvTHYDEMUS. 


Coins or THE Present Reton.—A friend who 
is collecting the coins of the present reign wishes 


to know whether there are any half-crowns for ’38, 
"41, ’47; florins for 50, ’61, ’82; shillings for 
"47, ; sixpences for ’47, ’48, ’49, '61, as he 
has not been able to meet with specimens of 
these. Will any one oblige me by the information? 
Ep, 


Cart. Taomas James.—Can you or any of 
your readers give me any information of the de- 
scent, family, &c., of Capt. Thomas James, a 
native of Bristol, who in 1631 went a voyage of 
discovery to the South Sea in the Henrietta Mary? 
Capt. James was a member of one of the Temples, 
as his own writings on his return from America 
show. F. Jamgs, Jun. 

Constitutional Club, 


Yorxsnire Witts.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me whether there are any other 
Totes besides York and London at which old 
Yorkshire wills are deposited ? 


Impepiments TO Marriace.—In an old 
book, containing, inter alia, Latin quotations, 
macaronic verses, and a few commonplace memo- 
randa, I find the following :— 

Matrimonia invalida : 

Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen ; 

Cultus disparitas, vis, ordo, ligamen, honestas ; 

Amens, affinis, si clandestinus et impos ; 

Si mulier sit rapta, loco nec reddita tuto : 

Hee facienda vetant connubia, facta retractant, 
From what source is the above verse derived ? 

J. Maskett. 


Encravine.—I have a spirited little engraving, 
lettered, “ Returning from the intended Fight, 
Oct. 12, 1801,” and “ Published Nov. 1, 1801, by 
J. Wheble, Warwick Square.” Can any of your 
readers tell me what fight is alluded to? F. 


Canpies.—I find this curious custom alluded 
to in a ‘Pocket Encyclopedia ; or, Library of 
General Knowledge,’ published at the beginning 
of the century: “Good housewives bury their 
candles in bran, which, it is said, makes them 
burn double the time they would otherwise last.” 
Is there any truth in this superstition ? 

Koptos. 


Cawsey, or Great Torrincroy, Devoy.—I 
shall be greatly obliged if any correspondent can 
furnish me with information regarding a certain 
Giles Cawsey, of Wells Street, in Great Torrington, 
and Littleham Court, in the parish of Littleham, 
in the county of Devon, He was living in the year 
1697, but died before 1717. Can any one tell me 
where I can find a pedigree of the family of Cawsey, 
and what arms they used? Are there any monu- 
ments to the family in any church in Great Tor- 
rington or its neighbourhood? Who did Giles 
Cawsey marry? his wife’s Christian name was 
Margaret. Giles Cawsey is said to have built » 


Peacock, 
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seat in the parish church of Great Torrington, 
which was left by the will of his daughter Jane to 
her sister Margaret, who was married to Mr. Thomas 
Belton, of Great Torrington. Is Littleham Court 
still in existence, and to whom does it now belong ? 
Did it ever belong to the Drake family ? 
Wu. Witrrip Wess. 
Oodeypore. 


Tue Faw Spary.—Could any of your corre- 
spondents enable me to discover a certain passage 
in some English writer in which is vividly de- 
scribed the skill of Span:sh ladies in employing 
their fans? G. O. 


OunsincHaMe Famity.—Can you or any of 
readers inform me as to the family descent of 
General Robert Cunninghame, who was created 
first Lord Rossmore in 1796? 


Witkes anv have in my 
possession a copy of ‘ Le Spectateur Frangois,’ par 
M. de Marivaux, on the title-page of which appears 
the signature “J. Wilkes,” along with the follow- 
ing inscription in Wilkes’s handwriting : “ Given 
me by Mr. De la Rochefoucault when Prisoner at 
Romsey in 1758. He was taken on board the 
Prince of Monbazon’s ship, the Raisonnable.” I 
should be obliged to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
would kindly inform me who this particular M. 
de la Rochefoucault was, and what was the nature 
of his relations with Wilkes. 

Witiiam Summers. 

Was not this Louis Alexandre de la Rochefoucauld 
@Enville, who was also Duc de la Roche-Guyon, and who 
was stoned to death at Gisora in presence of his mother 
and wife, the latter of whom had paid in vain 25,000 
francs to redeem his life? His political position was 
likely to bring him into contact with Wilkes when the 
latter was in France. } 


Heratpic.—A silver candlestick, supposed to 
be of the time of Charles I., bears the arms of 
Bowles (of Lincolnshire and Kent), impaling, 1 and 
4, on a bend, three birds, 2 and 3, azure, on a pale 
rayonné (a lion rampant ?), apparently Coleman. 
Can any one give me a clue to the marriages 
indicated ? G. Bowtes. 

7, Lady Margaret Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


Pickance or Pickance.—Can any one tell me 
anything about the family of Pickance of Pickance ? 
In what county is Pickance? William Pickance 
of Pickance, married at Chorley, Lancashire, in 
1758, Jane Brooke, who was probably of the Astley 
family. H. W. Forsyra Harwoop. 


WESTERN, 


Tar ‘British anp THe ‘ AntI- 
quary.’—The former of these publications was 
inted for James H. Fennell, 2, Mildmay Street, 

3 Pond, Islington, in 1873 ; and the latter was 
blished by James H. Fennell, 14, Red Lion 
funin, Red Lion Square, W.C., in December, 


1876. I have the first number of each of these 
magazines, but cannot meet with any subsequent 
parts. Were any more ever issued ? 
Tuomas Brrp. 
Romford. 
The name of Mr. Fennell no longer aj in the 
Directory.’] 


Kyicutep arrer Deatu.—General Havelock 
was created a baronet by Queen Victoria on 
Nov. 27, 1857, the news not having reached this 
country of his death on the 24th of the same 
month. Are there any other examples of similar 
honours having been bestowed, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, upon dead men ? 

Rosert F. Garprner. 


Beavmarcualis, ‘Le Barrer pe 
Can any correspondent tell me when this piece was 
first printed? I have a copy, ‘‘A Paris, chez 
Ruault,” 1776, on the title-page of which there is 
nothing to indicate that it is other than the first 
edition ; the “Approbation,” however, at the end is 
dated Dec. 29, 1774, and the subjoined “ permis 
d’ imprimer ” Jan. 31, 1775. Was the ‘ae 
to remain in MS. a whole year ? > We ae 


Noumser or Worps Usep.—Has it been ascer- 
tained how many words are used in conversation 
and friendly correspondence by people of the edu- 
cated class,and how many by agricultural ——— 


{Much has been written on the subject by Prof. Max 
Miiller and others, } 


Coin or Mary Srvuart.—What is the earliest 
known coin of Mary, Queen of Scots ? I have been 
informed that one of the coins known as the “‘ baw- 
bee” represents her portraiture as an infant. Is 
this correct; or is the coin referred to that of her 
son ? A. L. 


Aurnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
Can any of your correspondents tell me where to find 
some lines commencing— 
I wish I were by that dim lake 
Where sinful souls their farewell take, 
and concluding— 
Like freezing founts, where all that’s thrown 
Within their bosom, turns to stone? 
ALEx. BEAZELEY, 
“To the man who says there is no God, ‘the very 
stars are so many golden lies in blue nothingness.’”” The 
whole sentence is, I believe, quoted in one of Canon 
Farrar’s sermons ; but from what writer? 
Cuas. A, Loxton. 


“T had rather see the real impressions of a God-like 
nature upon my soul, than have a vision from Heaven, 
or an angel sent to tell me that my name were inroll’d 
in the Book of Life.’’ Quoted in‘ The Life of God in 
the Soul of Man,’ by H. Scougal, before 1676. 

“ Divine love doth in a manner give God unto Him- 
self, by the complacency it takes in the happiness and 
perfections of His Nature.” From 
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Replies, 


LITERARY COINCIDENCE: SCOTT AND 
TENNYSON, 


(7™ 8. v. 46.) 


As a very large number of literary coincidences 
have from time to time appeared in ‘N. & Q., it 
would be well if contributors before sending one 
would do their best to ascertain, either of them- 
selves or through others, if it has appeared before. 
I have a strong impression that the Scott-Tenny- 
son parallelism sent by G. N. has already been in 
*N. & Q.,” but I cannot find the reference, as I do 
not know under what head it was indexed. Having 
said this, it is with considerable diffidence that I 
send a literary coincidence myself which I have 
quite lately noticed. It has not (to my know- 
ledge) been pointed out in ‘ N. & Q.’ before :— 

Toujours ce qui la-bas vole au gré du zéphyr 
Avec des ailes d'or, de pourpre et de saphir, 
Nous fait courir et nous devance ; 
Mais adieu l’aile d'or, pourpre, émail, vermillon, 
Quand l'enfant a saisi le fréle papillon, 
Quand l’homme a pris son espérance ! 
Victor Hugo, ‘ Feuilles d’'Automne,’ xvii. 

Compare these beautiful lines with the, in its 
way, equally beautiful description in Byron’s 
* Giaour,’ beginning :— 

insect-queen rn ke. 
388-421. 
JonaTHan Bovucuigz. 
Ropley, Alresford, 


P.S.—I find I am correct in my surmise. The 
Scott-Tennyson parallelism was pointed out by 
Mors, s. v. ‘ Tennysoniana,’ (5" S. vii. 265). 


The child’s vow to avenge his father’s death isa 
familiar incident in old Scottish ballads. Tenny- 
son’s ‘Home they brought her warrior dead” is 
taken from the following ancient story of the 
Volsungs. I quote from ‘Tales of the Teutonic 
Lands,’ edited by Cox and Jones, 1872. It will 
be at once seen how the English poet, with his 
usual exquisite taste, has bettered the example :— 

“It came to pass, when Gudrun sat over the dead 
bog of her lord, that her anguish fell very heavy on her, 
so that she was like todie. She sighed not nor mourned, 
neither smote she her hands together, like other women. 
She shook as though her heart would break, but she 
could not weep. Many wise Yarls came, seeking to 
comfort her. Fiushed sat Gudrun; she spake not; the 
tears came not. They said, ‘ Make ber weep, or she will 
die.’ There came many noble Yaris’ wives arrayed with 
gold, and sat beside her. Each told the sharpest sorrow 
she had known. One said, ‘Of husband and children 
have I been bereft,—of all my brethren and sisters. Lo, 
I am left bebind to mourn until I gotothem!’ Gudrun 
wept not. The Queen of Hunland said, ‘My husband 
and seven sons fell in one fight. A captive was I carried 
away into a strange land, and then they set me to tie the 
shoe-latchets of that king’s wife who slew them all. 
Often was I beaten with the lash, and then only did I 


dare to sorrow for my dead.’ Yet none the more might 
Gudrun weep, so sad wasshe, Then Gulbrond her sister 
came, She said, ‘ No sorrow but her own will bring the 
tears,’ Down from the dead man’s face she drew the 
cere cloth, and turned the death-cold cheek to Gudran, 
saying, ‘ Sister, look on him! Come, lay thy lips to his, 
and kiss him, for he loved thee well.’ She looked once 
only, saw the golden hair all stiff with blood, the bod 
broken with the sword-rent. The tears upwelled, 
rained upon her knees, Fast wept Gudrun, Guiki’s 
daughter.” 
Norvat 
Aberdeen. 


Porrraits or Sir Taomas More (7 §. y, 
87):— 

“ Never, perhaps, has it fallen to the lot of a human 
being to have his features so tortured and perverted as 
More’s have been. At one time he is made to resemble 
a Turk; at another time, an Officer of the Inquisition, 
One artist decorates him with the robes of ‘ Soliman the 
Great’; another takes care to put around him those of 
a mountebank or a conjurer. Shaven or unshaven— 
with a short or a long beard—we are still told it is Sir 
Thomas More! In physiognomical expression, he is as 
often made to represent the drivelling ideot [sic], as the 
consequential Lord Mayor; and the immortal name of 
Holbein is subscribed to portraits, of which he not only 
never dreamt, but of which almost the meanest of his 
successors, in this country, might have been justly 
ashamed.” 


Erasmus describes his beard as being “ thin.” 
See ‘Utopia,’ edited by Dibdin, Lond. 1808, 
vol. i. Introd. pp. 114, 115, 

J. F. Manseres. 

Liverpool, 

There is the famous (reputed) Holbein of Sir 
Thomas More and his family at Cokethorpe Park, 
near Witney, the seat of Mrs. Strickland. It 
formerly belonged to W. J. Lenthall, of Burford 
Priory, who in 1829 sold his estate, and sub- 
sequently this with other pictures. An account of 
them can be seen in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
August, 1779. Ep. MARs#ALL. 


In addition to the picture of Sir Thomas More 
and his family (No. 163), lent by Mr. Charles 
Winn to the first Loan Exhibition of National 
Portraits in 1866, two other portraits of Sir Thomas 
More, belonging respectively to Sir Henry Ralph 
Vane, Bart. (No. 150), and Mr. Henry Huth 
(No. 157), were exhibited. G. F. R. B. 


Has D. consulted R. N. Wornum’s ‘ Life and 
Wetke of Holbein’ (London, 1867)? L. L. K. 


Femace Saitors : Copurcaic 8. iv. 486, 
536 ; v. 56, 137).—The word copurchic was first 
used in a novel by M. Matthey which appeared 
in Le Rappel two or three years ago. Matthey is 
supposed to be the pseudonym of Arthur Arnould, 
the well-known communard. A full description of 
the copurchic is there given. The word is assum- 
ably a contraction of ‘‘ Encore plus chic.” In 
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Paris the lowest classes say for plus, as “‘ Je 
n’sais pus” for “Je ne sais plus.” Thus we obtain 
“Encore pus chic.” In Normandy and other 
districts the abbreviation core is substituted for 
encore. We thus get “Core pus chic,” and there 
is then but a step to copurchic, D. 


I first met with copurchic in the Figaro of 
April 23, 1886, where, so far as I can judge from 
the too short extract which I have preserved, viz., 
“Oi Mdlle. Davray, belle 4 miracle, donne la note 
copurchic,” it is used as an adjective, and is simply 
a superlative, or perhaps a double superlative, of 
the well-known chic, and means supremely excel- 
lent, stylish, tasteful, or exquisite. I next met 
with it in the Figaro of August 31, 1886, where it 
was used as a substantive = gommeuz, that is, swell, 
masher, exquisite, as it no doubt is in the quota- 
tion from the Datly Telegraph referred to by Mr. 
Marsuatt. In this second passage in the Figaro 
(of which I have, unfortunately, not preserved the 
French words) it was declared to be the latest 
novelty, so that it cannot be more than two years 
old, and yet it has already almost dropped out of 
use, 80 a French friend recently told me. I am sur- 
prised to find that it is not in Barrére’s very valu- 
able book ‘Argot and Slang,’ though this was not 
published till the summer of 1887. 

F, Cuance, 


This is one of the numerous Parisian slang words» 
and means the same as petit crevé, and is equiva- 
lent to dandy, fop, “man about town,” or the 
English slang word masher, imported from America. 

A. Cottinewoop Lez. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Arms anpD Crest (7" S, v. 147).—Or, on a fesse 
gules, three lozenge buckles of the field. Crest, a 
poplar tree vert. Borne by Shackleton, or Shackel- 
ton, and by no other person. These arms are given 
both by Burke and Papworth, but without particu- 
lars as to county or date. The name does not 
appear in the Heraldic Visitations of any English 
county, neither is there any published pedigree of 
the family. In the London Directory there is the 
name spelt both ways. Perhaps your correspondent 
would write to me direct, telling me where he met 
with these armorials. I might be able to give him 
further assistance. 8S. James A. Sarrer. 

Basingfield, Basingstoke, 


§, v, 48).—This word is, no 
doubt, a variant of Howleglasses, or Owlglasses, 
from Tyll Owlglass, or Tyll Eulenspiegel. His 
life and adventures, with a very copious biblio- 
graphy, was published by Mr. Kenneth R. H. 

kenzie, illustrated by Alfred Crowquill, in 
1860 (London, Triibner & Co.). 
W. E. 


This word is probably only another form of 
Howle-glasse = Owl-glass = Eulen-spiegel, the name 


of a famous jester, the hero of a popular German 
tale, translated into English in the time of Shak- 
spere. B. Jonson calls him “Ow! glass,” “ Ulen- 
spiegle,” and “ Owlspiegle” (‘ Masq. of Fort.’ and 
‘Sad Shepherd ’): see Nares and Halliwell. The 
meaning in the passage quoted by Dr. Brewer is 
plainly “ buffoons,” Jutian 


See Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ s.v. 
“ Holliglass” (ed. 1880), vol. ii. p. 608, 
Ropert F, Garviver. 


(Mr, and Mra. E. H. Marswatt, 
M.A., reply to the same effect.) 


“A HAIR OF THE DOG THAT BIT rou” (7"§. 
v. 28).—A similar proverb is earlier than the year 
1556. De Lincy has :— 

Du poil de Ja beste qui te mordis, 
Ou de son sanc sera guéris, 
Bovilli, ‘ Prov.,’ liv. ii, xvi* siecle, t. i. p. 192. 
The year of the publication of Bovilli’s collection 
is 1531. See t. ii. p. 582. The proverb appears 
to have been in common use in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. De Lincy has, again, at t. i. pp. 171 and 167: 
Poil (dit Bacchus) du mesme chien 
Est au pion souverain bien. 
Gabr. Meurier, ‘ Trésor des Sentences,’ xvi* siécle. 
Contre morsure de chien de nuit 
Le mesme poil trés-bien y duit,—Jbid. 
In the ‘ Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum’ there is 
the repetition, to which the proverb refers, in the 
lines— 
Si tibi serotina noceat potatio vini 
Hora matutina rebibas, et erit medicina. 
Vv. 45, 6. 
But it is in plain terms. Ep. MarsHalt. 

There is an instance of the use of this well- 
known expression earlier than that quoted by 
your correspondent in ‘The Proverbs of John 
Heywood,’ 1546:— 

What how fellow, thou knave, 
I pray thee let me and my fellow have 
A haire of the dog that bit us last night. 
And bitten were we bothe to the braine aright. 
P, 79, reprint, 1874, 
F. C. Birxsgck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Brack Swans (7* §. v. 68).—These Australian 
birds had probably not been brought to England 
so soon after the discovery of New Holland by the 
Dutch as 1636. Evidently Heywood uses the 
term “a blacke Swan” as proverbial for a thing 
unknown and impossible to find, as the Roman 
poet had done ages before in the well-known 
hexameter :— 

Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cygno. 
This is clearly shown to be his meaning from the 
following line :— 

Thou seek’st a thing that is not, 


Until these birds were actually discovered in 
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Australia, the land of zoological paradoxes, a black 
swan was considered a creature as fabulous as the 
“blue boar” or “ red lyon” of the inn signs. 
W. R. Tarte. 
Wal!pole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


The allusion is, of course, to Juvenal’s 
Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cygno. 
Swans of this hue have of late years lost their 
proverbial scarceness. 

“ Australia produces a black swan (Cygnus atratus), 
rather smaller than the common swan, the plumage 
deep black, except the primaries of the wings, which 
are white. The bill is blood-red. It has been introduced 
into Britain, and breeds freely, It is very abundant in 
some parts of Australia,”—‘ Chambers’s Encyclopaedia,’ 
s, v. “ Swan,” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Probably between 1820 and 1830. It is not 
mentioned by Rees in his ‘ Cyclopzdia,’ published 
in 1819 ; but the writer of the article ‘‘ Australia ” 
in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ 1835, refers to the 
black swan having at that time bred in this 
country. W. E. Bockvey. 


Brano-Szine §. v. 100).—Is not blane- 
signé” the same as what we call carte blanche— 
similar in effect, though different in detail, from 
the “‘ blank cheque” that caused so much talk at 
the last general election ? A. H, 


Lemmack, Lemper (7" §, v. 66).—Here lennack 
is used for supple. So there arises a difference 
between Worksop and Dewsbury. 

Hersert Harpy. 

Dewsbury. 


The corresponding word in Lancashire to the 
former of these is lennock. HERMENTRUDE. 


Tt can be hardly n to remind readers of 
*N. & Q.’ of the line in Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel ’: 
A little child, a limber elf, 
Epwarp H. M.A, 


‘Seneca (7" §. 69).—The edition 
mentioned by your correspondent is in five volumes. 
“ Augusta Taurinorum,” I need scarcely add, is 
Turio. This is the second edition of Ruhkopf. 
The first appeared at Leipzig, Weidmann, 1797- 
1811. F. N. 

There is a long account of early printing at 
“ Augusta Taurinoram” (Turin) in Deschamps’s 
* Dictionnaire de Géographie......4 I'Usage du 
— &c., sub nom. L. L, K. 


“ Augusta Taurinorum” is Turin. Pomba pub- 
lished there a long series of Latin classics, similar 
to the series by Lemaire at Paris and Valpy’s 
“Delphin Classics” in this country. As Rub- 
kopf’s original edition, Lipsiw, 1797-1811, 5 vols. 


8vo., was never completed, the Turin reprint must 
labour under the same a 
. E. 
[See Graesse’s ‘Orbis Latinus,’ Dresden, 1861. J, 
Drxoy, ©, E. D., and Dz V, Paren-Paynz are thanked 
for communications. } 


‘* WHEN THE HAY IS IN THE Mow” (7%§, y, 
65).—In this part of Yorkshire a hay moo is spoken 
of as an upper story in a stable or barn where hay 
is stored in the case of people who do not put their 
faith in out-door ricks or mows. I have often been 
in one, and almost suffocated in the hay season. 

Herpert Harpy, 

Dewsbury. 


Mr. Baker misrepresents what Ogilvie says 
under “‘ Mow.” The full definition is, ‘‘ A heap, 
mass, or pile of hay or sheaves of grain deposited 
in a barn.” I venture to think Ogilvie is wrong, 
It is not usual to store hay in barns; and I never 
heard the word mow applied to hay anywhere, 
though I have heard it hundreds of times used of 
corn stored in a barn. I have never heard a corn- 
rick called a mow, but Gay’s bull says to the hare 
in the fable :— 

A favourite cow 
Expects me near yon barley-mow. 
And in the West of England the word appears to 
survive in this sense, for Halliwell says that in 
Devon staddles are called 


“To soothe him [Garrick] I observed that Johnson 
spared none of us; and I quoted the passage in Horace 
bays I. iv. 34] in which he compares one who attacks 

is friends for the sake of a laugh toa panty ox that 
is marked by a bunch of hay put upon his horns : ‘foenum 
habet in cornu.’ ‘Ay,’ said Garrick, vehemently, ‘he has 
a whole mow of it.’ ’—Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ sud 
anno 1769, 

JoNATHAN Bovucuier. 


Lonpon IncLupInG WEsTMINsTER (7" §, v. 88). 
—In Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ (1586-1607), trans- 
lated and “ published by Edmund Gibson, 1695,” 
I find the following :— 

“Thus much of Westminster, which tho’, as I observ‘, 
it is a City of itself, and of a distinct Jurisdiction, I have 
taken it in along with London, because it is so joyn’d to 
it by continu’d buildings, that it seems to be but one and 
the same city.” 


In ‘A New View of London,’ published 1708, 
vol. i., introduction, p. ii, there is given an idea of 
the outline of that city, which includes West- 
minster, namely, that it 

“ Much resembles the shape (including Southwork) of 
a great Whale, Westminster being the under Jaw; St. 
James’s Park the Mouth ; the Pall Mall, &c., North, the 
Upper Jaw; Cock and Pye Fields, or the meeting of the 
7 streets, the Eye ; the rest of the City and Southwork 
to East Smithfield the Body; and thence to Limehouse 
the Tail; and ’tis probably in as great a Proportion the 
largest of Towns as that is of Fishes.” 


The statistics of the population of London compiled 
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in the time of Charles IT., &c., included West- 
minster, if I am not mistaken. 
J. F. Mansercu, 

Liverpool. 

Not exactly what is wanted, but a great deal of 
learning upon the subject, when an important case 
turned upon it, will be found in the arguments in 
the case of Hudson v. Tooth, in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, in 1877. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


(7™ v. 88).—I have seen in 
the library of a North Shields friend copies of 
Gray’s ‘ Chorographia’ with the imprints both of 
Newcastle and of London. R. B. 

South Shields. 


A copy of Gray's ‘ Chorographia’ is in the Thom- 
linson collection, now deposited in the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Public Library. The imprint is, 
“London, Printed by J. B. 1649,” There is 
also in the Reference Department of the same 
institution a copy with the Newcastle imprint. 

D. W. CHatmers. 

Heworth, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


Bisuors’ Biste, 47ro., 1570 §. v. 89).— 
Lewis, in his ‘Complete History of the Several 
Translations of the Holy Bible’ (1818), says, “ In 
1570 and 1573 was this Bible again printed in 4to. 
by Jugge” (p. 259). A quarto edition of 1570 
appears in ‘A List of Various Editions of the 
Bible” appended to Bishop Newcome’s ‘ Historical 
View of the English Biblical Translations ’ (1792). 
The entry runs thus: ‘‘ B. Lond. Rich, Jugge 1570 
G. F. R. B. 


Dr. Mombert, in his useful little book ‘ English 
Versions,’ mentions a folio imperfect copy of the 
Bishops’ Bible which is in the Astor Library, New 
York, printed by Jugge in 1574, according to the 
colophon ; but ‘‘ the Old Testament and the Apo- 
crypha appear to have been printed in 1570, that 
date being plainly given in the initial I of Genesis.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Two copies of the English Bible, Bishops’ ver- 
sion, were in the Caxton Exhibition, 1877:— 
No. 937, London, Richard Jugge, 1569, 4to. (not 
1570), lent by Archbishop of Canterbury; No. 938, 
The same (both first editions), lent by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, Is there a 1570 edi- 
tion ? W. Renvte. 


Tae Brack Pear or WoRCESTER AND THE 
County anp Crry Bapcrs (7" 105).—There 
does not seem to me much difficulty in accounting 
for the presence of pears in the arms of the city of 
Worcester. As is well known, Worcestershire isa 
great apple and pear growing district, and the 
making of cider and perry is carried on to a great 


extent. Why, then, should not pears be borne in 
the coat allusively ? 

Old Warden Abbey, in Bedfordshire, founded 
by Sir Walter L’Espec in 1135, who was also the 
founder of Rievaulx and Kirkham Abbeys, in 
Yorkshire, bore as arms three pears, two and one, 
with reference to the warden pears, which grew in 
great abundance in the district. They were often 
made into pies. To this day the warden pear 
grows in Warwickshire, and is alluded to by 
Shakspeare in the ‘ Winter’s Tale’—“ I must have 
saffron to colour the warden pies” (IV. ii.). It 
seems to have been wrapped in paste, and then 
baked, in what is called in some parts a turnover 
form, a very primitive dish. 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


This subject should include Pershore, the name 
of a town and two hundreds in Worcestershire. 
The point came up in 4" §, i. 30, 110, 282, &c. 
Pershore appears as Pyrorum Regia, undoubtedly 
from the Latin pirum. A. H. 


Sauispury Arcaives §, v. 87).—In reply 
to a query of mine on the above subject, the 
registrar of the Probate Registry at Salisbury 
recently informed me that all wills and records 
prior to A.D. 1800 had been transferred to Somerset 
House. The marriage licences are kept at the 
Diocesan Registry, The Close, Salisbury, where 
also, probably, the burial registers may — 


Mary, Queen or Scors’ (supposeD) Sonnet TO 
BoruweE (7™ §. v. 47, 113).—See §, i. 423. 
De. V. Payren-Parnez. 


Arms or Kixepom or Wesrruaria (7™ §, v. 
88).—Boutell, in his ‘Heraldry, Historical and 
Popular’ (1864), gives two versions of the arms of 
the kingdom of Westphalia—one, Gules, a horse 
courant argent, being the lowest of the three 
divisions (I can hardly call them quarterings) of 
the arms of Hanover ; the other, Argent, an eagle 
displayed gules, crowned or, as impaled by William 
IV. Cussans (‘ Handbook of Heraldry,’ 1869) also 
gives Argent, an eagle displayed gules, imperially 
crowned, for Westphalia, as one of the nineteen 
quarterings borne by Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen, 
the consort of King William. Is this latter coat 
what W. S. A. wants? J. 8. Upat. 

Inner Temple. 


Mare’s Nest (7* §. iii. 380, 480).—The com- 
plete form of this curious expression is, accordi 
to Capt. Grose (‘Lexicon Balatronicum,’ 1811, 
s.v. “ Mare’s Nest”), ‘‘He has found a mare’s 
nest and is laughing at the eggs.” 

Rosert F. Garpiner. 

‘Tue Countryman’s Treasury’ §, y. 47). 
—There are two copies of this pamphlet in the 
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British Museum. The former bears the imprint, 
“London, Printed for Henry Twyford in Vine 
Court, Middle Temple, 1676.” The latter is 
larger, and its imprint runs, “Printed for Henry 
Twyford in Vine Court, Middle-temple; and 
Obadiah Blagrave at the black Bear in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 1683.” The address to the reader 
is the same in both cases. 
De V. Parey-Parve. 


This work was published in 1676 and 1683, the 
full title being as follows: “The Country-Man’s 
Treasure ; Shewing the Nature, Cause, and Cure 
of all Diseases of Cattle. By James Lambert. 
London. 8vo.” Allibone (‘Dictionary of British 
and American Authors’) simply gives it as ‘ Dis- 
eases of Cattle, &c.’ Some particulars of J. Lam- 
bert will be found in Donaldson’s ‘ Agricultural 
Biography,’ p. 36. W. G. B. Pace. 

Subscription Library, Hull. 


In my notes on books issued by booksellers on 
London Bridge I have the year 1721 against this 
undated book. Norris, by my notes, was certainly 
at the Looking-Glass from 1711 to 1724, and pos- 
sibly earlier and later than these dates. 


G. J. Gray. 
Cambridge. 


Evoraver (7" §, 
v. 48).— 


“Heylbrouck oder Heylbruch, Michael, Maler und 
Kupferstecher von Gent, der in Verona seine Kunst 
libte, und zwar mit grossem Beifall. Er wurde sogar in 
den Adelestand erhoben. Seine Bilder miissen zahlreich 
seyn, denn der Kiinstler wurde gegen hundert Jahre alt, 
und arbeitete bis zu seinem 1753 erfolgten Tode mit 
ungeschwiichten Augen, die ihm die Ausfiihrung kleiner 
Bilder noch gestatteten. Man findet von seiner Hand : 
0) Kleine Andachtsstiicke, die mit den Buchstaben 

. H. oder mit dem Namen des Kiinstlers bezeichnet 
sind. (2) Der Tod der Dido, nach 8. Bourdon, hat die 
Jabrzahl 1713. (3) Verschiedene Copien nach den von 
8S. Rosa radirten historischen Bittern, kl. fol. u, 8."— 
* Neues Allgemeines Kiinsler-Lexicon,’......von Dr, G, K. 
Nagler, 8vo., Miinchen, 1837, vol. vi. p, 170. 

Neither Dr. Nagler nor Bryant (‘ Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers,’ 8vo., London, new edition, 
by Robert Edmund Graves, now in course of issue, 
part vi. p. 653) mentions N. Heylbrouck. If the 
initial is not an error of transcription, N. was 
probably a relative of the better known Michael. 

* Beaubarnois 1644. D’argent, & la fasce de sable sur- 
montée de trois merlettes de méme. MM, de Beau- 
harnois, l'un lieutenant général de la ville d'Orléans, 
Y’autre docteur de Sorbonne, selon le P. Jacob, avaient 
formé en commun une belle et bonne Bibliotheque, qu’ils 

rmorial du Bibliophile,’ . Gui 8vo, Paris, 
1870-73, tomei. p.79. F 
The rendering of the martlets gives much the 
effect of ayencte. I can gather nothing more than 
this for Mr. W. H. Upron. 

Frayk Reve Fowse. 


24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Sr. S. v. 49).—In the ‘ Memorial of 
Ancient British Piety ; or, a British Martyrology, 
London, 1761, 12mo., p. 40, there is an entry on 
February 22 to this effect :— 

“In Cornwall the commemoration of St, Allan Con- 
fessor, who formerly illustrated that province with his 
sanctity; and has left his name to the place, where his 
body reposes, in expectation of a happy resurrection.” 
St. Allen is a parish four miles N. by W. from 
Truro, As the St. Allan, however, mentioned by 
Dr. Moore was a Dominican, and his shrine is said 
to be at Gratz, the place of his burial I presume, 
he cannot be the Cornish saint, whose body reposes 
in our own island. Perhaps the “ Histoire des 
Hommes Illustres de l'Ordre de S. Dominique, par 
le P. Touron, Paris, 1743, 6 vols. in quarto,” or 
the “De viris Illustribus Ordinis Predicatorum., 
auctore Leandro Alberto, Bononiz, 1517, in folio,” 
may mention him. For other works on the 
Dominicans refer to ‘ Bibliotheca Dominicana ; or, 
Fr. Ambrosio de Altamura, Rome, 1677, in folio,” 
and to “Jac. Quetif, et Jac. Echard, Scriptores 
Ordinis Predicatorum, Paris, 1719, 2 vols. in folio,” 

W. E. Bocxter. 


St. Allan’s history must be sought in the account 
of local Cornish saints, for 
“On Feb, 22. In Cornwall the commemoration of St, 
Allan Confessor, who formerly illustrated that province 
with his sanctity; and has left his name to the place, 
where his body reposes in expectation of a happy resur- 
rection,” 
occurs in the ‘ Memorial of Ancient British Piety ; 
or, a British Martyrology,’ London, 1761, p. 40. 

Ep. 


Gescuwister (7 §. iv. 429).—The reason is 
not far to seek for the sexual preference shown in 
the formation of geschwister and the equivalent 
Swed. syskon and Dan. syskende or sdskende, a c0- 
uterine origin being evidently implied, as in the 
Greek ddeA dds (brother) and adeA qi) (sister), the 
etymology of which is well known. The Old Swed. 
systkin, syskin, and the Icel. systkin, systkyn, syskin 
(literally =sister-kin or sister-kindred), also stand 
out clear from an etymological point of view. 

It may not be out of the way to add that in 
Swedish the degrees of close relationship are de- 
noted in a remarkably simple, and yet exact manner. 
From fader,* moder, son, dotter, broder, syster, the 
following terms are evolved: farfar= paternal 
grandfather; farmor= paternal grandmother ; mor- 
far=maternal grandfather; mormor=mate' 
grandmother ; farfarsfar=great paternal grand- 
father, &c.; sonson= paternal grandson ; sondotler 
=paternal granddaughter, &c.; faster (for fars- 
syster) = aunt on the father’s side ; moster (for mort 
syster)=aunt on the mother’s side ; brorson, syster- 
dotter, &c. In Danish a similar system prevails, 


a= Fade moder, broder have contracted forms, far, mor, 
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although not to the same extent, the common terms 
for grandfather and grandmother being bedstefader 
and bedstemoder (lit. = best-father and best-mother), 
almost as odd as the Fr, belle-mére for a mother-in- 
law. J. H. 


The probable reason why this collective term has 
come to be extended, and applies both to sisters 
and brothers within a family, may be sought for in 
the compound term of relationship geschwisterkind, 
denoting children of sisters and brothers, and their 
mutual relationship. This compound has now 
generally replaced its older equivalent term gebriider- 
kind, though the word gebriider, which already 
occurs in Old High German, as well as in Old 
English (cf. ‘Deutsches Worterbuch,’ by the 
Gebriider Grimm), is still commonly used, but 
confined only to brothers of one family. 

H. Kress. 

Oxford, 


Particutars oF Brirtus (7" §, v. 29).—In 
Cassell’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ I find that 
there is no mention of either of the Bickhams, 
while the dates of death of Thomas Bilsey and Sir 
Henry Billingsley only are given; but the date of 
birth of Isaac Bickerstaffe, the Irish dramatist, is 
stated to be 1735. W. E. Hartanp Ox.ey. 

20, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8. W. 


Westminster Anpey v, 29).—In Felix 
Summerley’s ‘ Handbook to Westminster Abbey,’ 
Lond., Bell, there is an index with this title, which 
refers to the monuments mentioned in the work : 
“Names of the Sculptors and References to their 
Works.” Ep, 


Cocxrotty Birp (7™ S. v. 67).—There seems 
to be some uncertainty about the spelling of this 
descriptive name, as it appears variously with one 
land with two. Kingsley, in ‘Two Years Ago,’ 
ch. xv., speaks of “‘the charming little cockyoly 
birds,” and in Cassell’s ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ 
the spelling used here is adopted. The account 
given of the word in this dictionary is as follows : 
“Prob. from cock, and yellow. Only used in the 
compound cockyoly-bird =a bird of bright plumage, 
Yellow Hammer,” Tomas Baynx, 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Caarnock and Mr. E. H. Coreman write to the 
same effect. } 


“THE SCHOOLMASTER IS ABROAD” §, y, 
108).—I think I can answer this query with ac- 
curacy; and it will, moreover, enable me to do 
justice to the memory of an old and respected 
friend. The expression referred to undoubtedly 
came from Lord Brougham, and in thisway. Mr. 
John Reynolds, of Chadwell Street, Clerkenwell, 
had for many years been a prosperous schoolmaster 
in the highest sense. He was deeply respected ; 


for his energies had been ever devoted to the in- | several works, and 


tellectual improvement and advancement of his 
fellows. There are few, probably, now who can 
recall the circumstances under which some of our 
institutions for the benefit of the “ middle class” 
were initiated years ago. University College, in 
Gower Street, owed much to Mr. Reynolds. The 
good old institution in Aldersgate Street, now long 
forgotten, was warmly supported by him; he was 
ever there, encouraging the students, and both in 
the classes and lectures he took an active interest. 
At the establishment of the London Mechanics’ 
Institution there was no more zealous supporter. 
The first meeting was held, now more that sixty 
years ago, under the presidency of Dr. Birkbeck. 
Mr. Reynolds acted as secretary. It was then 
that Henry, afterwards Lord, Brougham, in some 
complimentary remarks, said, ‘‘ Look out, gentle- 
men; the schoolmaster is abroad.” Mr. Reynolds 
was further identified with the College of Preceptors. 
He was a member of the Council, and a licentiate of 
the Corporation, from the date of its foundation to 
that of his death. In addition to other service, I 
remember to have heard him say that the present 
Botanical Society, in Regent’s Park, now popular, 
owed its origin to a meeting held in his own little 
summer-house in Clerkenwell. 

It is, of course, possible that the expression may 
have originated elsewhere; but on the occasion 
mentioned it was undoubtedly used by Lord 
Brougham. Joun E. Prices, F.S.A. 

25, reat Russell Street, W.C, 


Parliament was opened by commission on Jan. 29, 
1828, when the royal speech principally referred to 
the affairs of the East. The battle of Navarino 
with an “ ancient ally ” was lamented as an “‘ unto- 
ward event,” which expression was objected to by 
Lords Lansdowne and Goderich. Mr. Brougham 
said he would judge the new ministry by their 
acts 

“Let the soldier be abroad if he will, he can do 
nothing in this age. There is another personage, « 
personage less imposing in the eyes of some, perhaps 
insignificant. The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust 
to him, armed with his primer, against the soldier in 
full military array.” 

Everarp Home 

[Mr. J. Mr, Jonn Sixes, Mr. F. 
Rus, the Rev. E. Manrswatt, and J. L. R. confirm this 
statement, Two contributors refer to Sir F. Pollock's 
‘Personal Reminiscences,’ and Mr, MArsHALL to 
& Q,’ v, 109.) 


Srockpate’s ‘SHaksPeaRE’ §. v. 67).—A 
friend has sent me a collation of his copy of Stock- 
dale’s edition, which agrees entirely with that of 
Mr, Jarvis, both as to the number and the arrange- 
ment of the plates. The explanation is to be found 
in the following narrative from the ‘ Life of Stot- 
hard,’ by Mrs. Bray, London, 1851 :— 

“ Between 1799 and 1803 the artist was engaged in 
among others in Kearsley and Heath’s 
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*Shakspeare.’ Heath, fearing that others might engage 
his pencil for a similar work, caused a very stringent 
bond to be drawn up, by which the painter was to forfeit 
5001. if he failed to complete the work, and Heath the 
same sum if he employed any other artist to make the 
designs for it. Several were executed that were truly 
beautiful, but, to Stothard’s extreme surprise, he soon 
found the names of Hamilton, Wheatly, and others 
(artists now almost forgotten by the inferiority of their 
productions) appended to various designs made for the 
*Shakspeare.’ The cause of this breach of contract was 
never stated, but it was shrewdly suspected that these 
very second-rate artists worked cheaply, which Stothard 
did not. His friends were indignant, but he did nothing 
to enforce the penalty, The work, however, suffered, 
for so inferior were their designs, and so greatly was the 
hand of Stothard missed, that after he had ceased to 
labour for it the sale declined and the undertaking no 
longer prospered,” —Pp, 36, 37. 

In Pickering’s ‘‘ Diamond” edition of Shak- 
speare, 1826, 9 vols, 48mo., with thirty-seven 
engravings, twenty-four are from Stothard’s designs, 
apparently the same with the above. ‘‘ Stothard in 
early life illustrated Bell’s edition, 1788, and excel- 
lent as these designs were, he surpassed them in his 
most beautiful compositions painted in oils for some 
costly edition” (Mrs, Bray’s ‘ Life,’ p. 105). This 
must have been Boydell’s edition in 1802. 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


To Morss (6% §. ix. 507; x. 34,97, 195; 7™ 
8. i. 199; v. 126).—Mr. Lywy is entirely wrong ; 
he has overlooked the last reference but one (7" 8S. 
i. 199), where the matter is definitely settled; and 
he has not seen my article on the subject of ghost- 
words, in the President’s address to the Philological 
Society, May, 1886. Watrer W. Sxezat. 


“ Mares’ nests” are certainly things to be 
avoided ; and if Mr. Lyww will turn to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7™ S. i. 199, he will see that a careful perusal of 
the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ isa good precautionary mea- 
sure in that behalf. F. W. D. 


Mr. Lyxw has forgotten the last reference to 
the word, in which Mrssrs. Buack proved that 
the original word in the MS. was nurse. 

G. H. Tuomrsoy. 

Alnwick. 


Aretin (7" S. v. 88).—Probably a yetling, a 
small pan or boiler of cast iron, with a bow handle. 
See Brockett, ‘ Glossary of North-Country Words,’ 
sv. “Yetling”; and Jamieson, ‘Scottish Dic- 
tionary.’ R. R. Dees. 

Wallsend. 


In a glossary of Latin words at the end of 
Wright’s ‘Courthand Restored,’ I see the word 
Atilium, meaning a utensil or implement, but of 
what kind it does not state. M.A.Oxon. 


Would this be an abacus, or counting machine, 
more primitive than that of Prof. Babbage? A.-S. 
Py is “ to count,” so atel, and possibly as 


“SLEEPING THE SLEEP OF THE Just” (7 §, y, 
47, 96).—It seems to me that the phrase is simpler 
than it is supposed to be by the replies which have 
been given to the query. It is most probably 
more like the sentiment which Addison thus ex- 
presses in his ‘Cato’:— 

O ye immortal powers, that guard the just, 
Watch round his couch, and soften his repose, 
Banish his sorrows, and becalm his soul 

With easy dreams ; remember all his virtues ! 
And show mankind that goodness is your -~ 
Sweet are the slumbers of the virtuous man. 
O, Marcia, I have seen thy godlike father : 


A kind refreshing sleep is fallen upon him : 
I saw him stretcht at ease, his fancy lost 
In pleasing dreams ; as I drew near his couch 
He smiled, and cried, Caear thou canst not hurt me, 
iv. 
The thought is enlarged upon in Spectator, 586, 
593, 597. It is thus a sleep uninterrupted by 
remorse. Ep. MarsHat, 


Mrs. Browning’s exquisite poem has embalmed a 
popular mistake. I suppose it is the beauty of the 
thought thus presented that has made people pass 
by the difficulty of understanding its meaning in 
this particular collocation. The Revised Version 
touches the subject gingerly, and hints in the 
margin that “in sleep” would be an improvement. 
In the ‘ Psalms,’ by Four Friends, what is probably 
the correct translation is given, “ He blesseth His 
beloved while they sleep.” 

By the way, is it known who are the Four 
Friends to whom we are indebted for this usefal 
book ? Epwarp H. Marsatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Snaxinc Hanps (7™ §. iv. 408, 492).—A lead 
coin was found at Upsall, near Thirsk, some forty 
years ago, of the Empress Plautilla, wife of Cara- 
culla, a.D. 212,— two figures grasping hands, 
emblematic of concord. Eporacum. 


Worps §, v. 125).—It 
is a little curious that your correspondent, who 
seems to take an intelligent interest in such words, 
should (as is evident) not have seen the ‘ Anglo- 
Indian Glossary’ (alias ‘ Hobson-Jobson’), pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray in the early part of 1886. 
It notices several of the forms mentioned by Cot. 
Pripgavx, ¢.g., sub voce. bélwar, box-wallah, sir- 
drérs, durjun, galleece, grasscutter, hattychook, 
maistry or mistry, pultun. The accentuation 
saléd, which Cot. Pringavx notices, probably 
indicates that the word came into Hindustani from 
the Portuguese saldita. Mistri also certainly came 
from the Portuguese mestre, used in exactly the 
same way, not from master. A curious variation 
of balbar (barber) is bé-bur, where the last syllable 
tukes form from Persian buridan, to cut, as if 
“ hair-cutter.” H. Y. 
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Tue New Testament (7" v. 88).—The 
evidence for the division of verses by Robert 
Stevens is very easily stated. His son Henry, in 
the preface to his ‘Concordance,’ relates it thus :— 

“Quum Testamenti Novi libri in tmemata, que vulgo 
capita vocantur, divisi essent, ipse horum tiematum 
unumquodque in tmematia divisit, vel potius subdivisit ; 
qu, appellatione ab aliis magis quam ab ipso probata, 
yersiculi vocati fuerunt. Qua de re, ut plura dicam, 
jnitium a duobus sumam, quorum utrum magis mirari 
debeas, dubitabis, Unum est, quod Lutetia Lugdunum 
petens, hanc, de qua agitur, capitis cujusque catacopen 
confecit; quidem wmagnam ejus inter equitandum 

m : alterum, quod illum paulo ante de hac cogitan- 
tem, plerique omnes incogitantem esse aiebant, perinde 
acsi in re prorsus inutili futura, ideoque non tantum 
nullam laudem consecutura, sed in derisum etiam ventura, 
ponere tempus atque operam vellet. At, ecce, contra 
eorum damnatricem instituti patris mei opinionem, in- 
ventum illud, simul in lucem, simul in omnium gratiam 
venit; simulque in tantam authoritatem, ut quasi ex- 
auctorarentur aliw Testamenti Novi, sive Grecx, sive 
Latinz, sive Gallic, sive Germanicz, sive in alia ver- 
nacula lingua editiones, que inventum illud secute non 
essent ” (‘ Concordantiz Graeco-Lating Testamenti Novi,’ 
Paris,, 1594). 

The verses were first shown in 1551, in an edition 
of the Greek Testament, containing the Greek text 
in the middle, with the Vulgate on one side and 
the Latin version of Erasmus on the other, by which 
the agreement of the verses with each other in the 
text and translations was seen at once. There is a 
recent notice of the verses of the New Testament 
in an excursus by the late Ezra Abbot in the third 
volume of Tischendorf’s Greek Testament, pp. 
167-182, now appearing in parts. This is in parti. 
of vol. iii., Leipzig, 1884. Ep. MarsHa.. 

D'Israeli (‘ Curiosities of Literature’) says :— 

“The honour of the invention of the present arrange- 
ment of the Scriptures [sic] is ascribed to Robert 
Stephens, by his son, in the preface to his Concordance, 
a task which he performed during a journey on horse- 
back, from Paris to Lyons, in 1551...... Two years after- 
wards he concluded with the Bible. But that the honour 
of every invention may be disputed, Sanctus Pagninus’s 
Bible, printed at Lyons in 1527, seems to have led the 
way to these convenient divisions; Stephens, however, 
improved on Pagninus’s mode of paragraphical marks 

marginal verses; and our present ‘chapter and 
Verse,’ more numerous and more commodiously numbered, 
were the project of this learned printer.” 


For a full account of this family of Stephens and 
their works see the ‘ National Cyclopedia’ (Mac- 
kenzie), vol. xiii. C. C. B. 


In the ‘Bible Reader’s Handbook,’ by Ingram 
Cobbin, A.M., 1853, the author mentions Hart- 
well Horne, according to whom Hugo de Sancto 
Caro, who flourished about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, was the inventor not only of 
a, but verses. These divisions he marked 

the letters of the alphabet. The regular 


introduction of verses with figures was the inven- 
tion of Athias, a Jew of Amsterdam, in 1661. 
languages have 


From this all the Bibles in other 


since been so marked. The division of the Greek 
text of the New Testament in verses was made 
by R. Stephens in 1551, in a journey from Paris to 
Lyons. M.A.Oxon., 


The story has long been exploded. Chalmers 
states in the ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ that 
“it was not Robert, however, who, as has been 
commonly said, first divided the Bible into verses, which 
he is said to have done inter equitandum, while riding 
from Paris to Lyons. That mode of division had been 
used in the Latin Bible of Pagninus, in 1527, in the 
Pealterium quintuplex, 1509, and in other works,” 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Assarapaca (7"§, v, 128).—If Mr. Penxy 
will refer to the list of English names of plants in 
Withering’s ‘Systematic Arrangement of British 
Plants’ he will see that assarabacca is the English 
name for asarum. (See ‘ English Flora,’ vol. ii. p. 
342 ; ‘English Botany,’ vol. xvi. plate 1083.) wht 
grows in mountainous woods in the North of Eng- 
land, but is not a native plant.” 

Ep. 


Asarabacca—for this, not assarabaca, is the 
true spelling, under which it will be found in Dr. 
Murray's aud other dictionaries—is the plant 
Asarum europeum, and forms the basis of 
medicated snuffs for the cure of headache. Many 
years ago I remember searching for it among Lon- 
don chemists’ shops in vain. Nobody knew what 
it was, and one youth replied to my question, “A 
patent medicine, I suppose? Who is the patentee?” 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Mr. Penny should look up the word in the 
‘New English Dictionary’ under its right spelling, 
with one s and two c’s. J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 

[Very many correspondents are thanked for replies to 
the same effect. | 


Danpvetion (7 §, vy. 88).—In a small volume 
in my possession, entitled ‘Walks in Kent,’ by 
G. A. Cooke, Esq., enlarged by J. N. Brewer, 
dated 1819, is the following account :— 

“ Dandelion, about two miles south-west of Margate, 

consists of the remains of a fine old mansion, formerly 
the seat of the ancient family of Dent de Lyon, The 
embattled gatehouse, composed of alternate courses of 
brick and flint, is remaining, nearly in its original state. 
The grounds belonging to this ancient seat were opened 
for several seasons as tea-gardens ; and public breakfasts 
were held here, with the usual accompaniments of music 
and dancing.” 
To obtain the best view of the old gatehouse turn 
to the left to the village of Garlinge, and take the 
footpath to Acoll. The gatehouse is now the en- 
trance to a farmyard. J. Dray. 

Hillside, Friends Road, Croydon, 


The gateway is probably that of Dandelion, near 
Westgate, in the Isle of Thanet. There is an en- 
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graving of it in Lewis’s ‘ History of the Isle of 
Tenet,’ 4to., 1723, p. 108; and in ‘ Bibl. Topog. 
Brit.,’ No, 45, plate 12, p. 171. See also Hasted’s 
* Kent,’ vol. iv. p. 343 ; Camden, by Gough, 1806, 
vol. i. p. 348; and Murray’s Handbook, ‘ Kent,’ 
1877, p. 215. The gateway is of brick and 
flints, There are two archways of unequal size, 
and a tower at each side. Above the archways 
are the arms of Dandelion—Sable on a fesse in- 
dented, voided, three lions rampant argent. The 
house appears to have been originally strongly 
walled round. It was the seat of the family of 
Daundelion, Daundelyonn, or Daundelyon, till 
1445, when it passed by marriage to the Pettits. 
Horace W. Monckton. 
1, Hare Court, Temple. 
(Mr. A. H. Amsrosz Heat, Mr, C, W. Pewwy, and 
Ma. oblige with replies to the same effect. } 


(7" iv. 505).—Fiasco 
with this meaning occurs in the Atheneum of 
November 12, 1887, p. 635, col. 3 :— 

“He (Mr. T. A. Trollope] lived in Florence in the 
days of the Grand Duke......when a fiasco of good Chianti 
could be had for a paul.” 

Joun 


Avpemarze Sraeeer v. 127).—“The first 
public female club ever known” was doubtless the 
so-called “ Coterie,” referred to in ‘The Lame 
Lover,’ by S. Foote, 1770, as “one of the most 
useful institutions,” and very numerous memoirs 
and magazines of the time. See the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1770, p. 263; ‘A Plan for an Un- 
exceptionable Female Coterie,’ written by a Lady ; 
the Public Advertiser, May 21, 1770, p. 2, col. 1; 
May 23, p. 2, col. 2; May 24, p. 1, col. 4; May 
26, p. 2, col. 1; May 29, p. 2, col. 1; and May 
30, p. 2,col.1. The Town and Country Magazine, 
ii. 1770, p. 231, contains references to the Duchess 
of Bedford, G. A. Selwyn, Lady Molyneux, Miss 
Pelham, Sir T. Tancred, Lady Betty D—— 
(Delmé?), the Countess of Pembroke, Mrs. 
Fazakerly, and others. See pp. 310 and 408 in 
the same volume. It suited the foul-minded and 
foul-mouthed raggamuffins who supplied what were 
then “society” journals to bespatter these ladies 
and gentlemen with as much filth as their dirty 
hands could grasp, and to suggest baser notions 
than they found words for. The ‘ Authentic Rules 
of the Female Coterie’ are printed in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1770, p. 414, and they provided 
that ladies should ballot for men, and vice versd, 
and that no man should be balloted for but 
by at least eight ladies present. Further on the 
“Coterie” see the ‘ Autobiography of Mrs. Delany,’ 
1862, vol. iv. p. 261. The members seem to have 
gambled. ‘‘ Play will be deep and constant,” 


wrote Mrs. Boscawen to Mrs. Delany. The 
“Ooterie” is alluded to in Walpole’s letter to 
Montagu, May 6, 1770; the Oxford Magazine, 


vol. iv., 1770, p. 229; ‘G. Selwyn and his Con. 
temporaries,’ 1843, vol. iii. pp. 128, 130, 136, 137, 
160, 176, 291; ‘Letters of the First Earl of 
Malmesbury,’ 1870, vol. i. p. 202; a letter from 
Mrs. Harris to her son, dated May 12,1770. The 
“Coterie” is represented in British Museum 
Satirical Print, No. 4472, and alluded to in 
‘The Holy Order of St. Almac, by M. Darly, 
8. P. 4642. S. P. No. 4472 is in the London 
Magazine, 1770. I think there is something about 
this society in Almon, but I cannot lay my hand 
on a note to that effect. F. G. 8. 


Hosstepenor iv. 523; v. 58).—I am 
obliged to Mr. Rrx for correcting me. I ought to 
have remembered that Phil. Trans. is the recog- 
nized abbreviation for Philosophical Transactions, 
What I wished to abbreviate was “ Transactions 
of the Philological Society.” For this also there is, 
very likely, a recognized abbreviation ; but, if so, 
I 7 not know it. Is it Trans. Philol. Soc., or 
Philol. Soc. Trans.; or is Philol. Trans. alone 
sufficient ? F. Caance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Avrnors or Quotations Waytep §, y, 
49, 98).— 

Iam much obliged to Mr, Lewrns for the reference 
to Burns. Coleridge must have quoted from memory, 
he quotes so incorrectly, By a curious slip of the pen 
Mr. Lewrys makes Coleridge print the lines in his ‘ Re- 
collections and Reminiscences.’ Of course it was Joseph 
Cottle who did this. J. D.C, 


Miscellaneous.) 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


A Critique of Kant. By Kuno Fischer, Translated by 
W.8. Hough. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Kuno Fiscner, as an exponent of Kant, well deserved 
to be brought before English students of philosophy in 
their own tongue. Mr. Hough has therefore merited 
well at our hands for accomplishing the very difficult 
task of interpreting Kant to us through Fischer. This 
task he bas, moreover, accomplished in a manner which 
enables us to feel that, whether we can accept Kant’s 
system or not, we are now in a position to follow its 
various steps, and to trace the various stages of its 
author’s own mind. For it is very important, as Fischer 
more than once takes occasion to insist, to keep well in 
view the fact that Kant’s system is not to be judged by 
one alone of his treatises, or by one edition alone of a 
particular treatise, This is, of course, not in itself a 
new fact; but it may well be new to many of Mr. 
Hough's readers, and its importance is obviously very 
great, Prof, Fischer has been thought by some to have 
a bias which should unfit him for the post of expositor 
of Kant. We think that any fair-minded reader of his 
‘ Critique’ of Kant’s philosophy ought at once to dismiss 
from his mind any such idea, Prof. Fischer insists upon 
the threefold aspect of Kant’s philosophy, as a doctrine 
of knowledge, of freedom, and of development. The 
system is set before us as one which, the three funda- 
mental questions, Who? What? and Why ? being placed 
before it for solution, solves the first two, but while 
grasping third question with accuracy, declares it 
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le, On this we would say that such a position 
——" us perfectly tenable, whether we agree with it 
or not. Far better, indeed, must we hold it for a master 
frankly to state a difficulty in philosopby, and as frankly 
to confess his inability to solve it, than for him to pro- 
pound a solution merely in order to appear to have no 
lacune in his system. For this, therefore, if for no other 
reason, we may well hold Kant’s memory in honour. 
It is, of course, carefully pointed out by Fischer that to 
the one unsolved problem of Kant’s system—the third 
of the fundamental problems, the Why /—Schopenhauer 
rofesses to have found the true and only solution. 
Whether this claim is or is not well founded we are not 
here called upon to pronounce, It is enough to have 
indicated it. 

To those who pursue studies such as form the ground- 
work of Prof, Fischer's ‘ Critique of Kant’ the question 
of the immortality of the soul cannot but occur as 
crucial, and Kant’s view of it cannot be without inter- 
est in this brief survey of his life-work. As we read the 

devoted to the question by Prof. Fischer, we could 
not but recall to mind some striking passages in that 
interesting record of the last days ot Buckle contained 
in Mr, Stuart Glennie’s ‘ Pilgrim Memories,’ For this 
is the problem which Buckle and Glennie were dis- 
cussing at the Wells of Moses, To Kant the soul is not, 
in either edition of his ‘Critique of Pure Reason,’ a 
knowable object at all; yet the immortality of the soul 
is a requisite to the attainment of his summum bonum. 
Prof, Fischer, therefore, seems clearly right in saying 
that Kant contradicted himself in order to keep the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul in his system. 
Perhaps, like Buckle, he could not give it up, Kant 
ulates an “existence and ———, of the same 
rational being enduring to infinity.” But how? At 
one time he thought, possibly by removal to a less 
dense planet, such as Jupiter. Buckle went not so far 
into the starry heavens, only he clung to a “ memoried 
personal immortality ” in his earnest pleading under the 
star-lit Desert sky. 


A History of the Vyne, in Hampshire. By Chaloner W. 
Chute, (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Mx. ‘ History of the Vyne’ is not only a valuable 
contribution to the archwology and history of Hamp- 
shire, but it is an important work upon an almost unique 
example of composite historic associations, The Vyne 
is exceptionally interesting, as its records, starting with 
the Roman occupation of Britain, comprehend aiso the 
Norman and medizval period; the Tudor times, when 
the present mansion was built; the days of the Common- 
wealth ; and, finally, the middle Georgian period, when 
Horace Walpole and the poet Gray were the friends and 
companions of John Chute, the then owner of the estate. 
The Vyne ists of a iderable landed property 
and mansion, about three miles north of Basingstoke, in 
the parish of Sherborne St. John. The author shows 
that the name “ Vyne” is probably derived from the 
Roman station Vindomis (perhaps “ wine -house’’), 
which coincides with the position it occupies between 
Winchester (Venta Belgarum) and Reading (Cavella 
Atrebatum). It may, however, have been a vineyard. 
Under Probus Tyrannus the vine was cultivated in the 
south of England, and there is another place-name near 
which supports this view. Some interesting Roman 
remains have been found at the Vyne; among them a 
= finger-ring, with a marvellous history, too long to 
here narrated. During the Saxon epoch the Vyne is 
without record. At the Conquest it became part of 
the enormous holding of Hugh de Port, afterwards 
8t. John, from whom it passed to the families of Cow- 
dray, Fyffhyde, Sandys, Brocas, and back to Sandys, in 


whom the chief interest of the place centres. Sir Wil- 
liam Sandys, a brave knight and judicious statesman, 
faithfully served Henry VIII., and by him was created 
Baron Sandys. Early in Henry’s reign the present 
mansion was built by Sir W. Sandys, aided by Sir Regi- 
nald Bray, the architect of Henry VII.’s chapel at 
Westminster. The house is a grand pile of Tudor brick- 
work, with diaper facing and stone dressings. It hasa 
beautiful and interesting chapel, built on the site of an 
ancient chantry belonging to an older house. About the 
year 1650 the Vyne was purchased from William, fourth 
Lord Sandys, by Chaloner Chute, who was Speaker in 
Richard Cromwell's Parliament. 

We cannot here pursue this interesting history further, 
and we will only add that Mr. Chute has done his 
work admirably, The volume is destitute of padding ; 
indeed, it is terse almost to condensation, and is replete 
with archzological and historic matter indicative of 
long and exhaustive research, The book is charmingly 
illustrated. 


Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry I1., and 
Richard I, Edited by Richard Howlett. Vol. LI 
Rolls Series. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tux volume before us contains five small chronicles, all 

of them needful for the student of English history. 

It cannot compare with some others of the series, 

where large works are printed. All these chronicles 

have appeared in print in some form or other before, 
and it may be a question whether, when so very much 
illustrative of our history is still waiting for the press, 
it was wise to reissue the short chronicles before us. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Howlett’s edition of 

each of them is the best that bas hitherto appeared, 

and we are thankful for having ‘ Richard of Devizes,’ 
the ‘Gesta Stephani,’ and St. AZlred’s ‘Relatio de 

Standardo’ in this most important series. But still, " 

when we think of the mass of documents that remains 

unprinted, we cannot help wishing that Mr. Howlett’s 
labours had been diverted elsewhere. 

The ‘Gesta Stephani Regis Anglorum’ is the most 
important work in the collection. It gives information 
as to the disturbed time to which it relates, and fur- 
nishes a text for much carefully prepared and excellent 
work in the preface. Mr. Howlett has an almost ex- 
haustive acquaintance with the reigns of the Empress 
Maud and Stephen, and the many minute, though not 
therefore unimportant points which he touches on in the 
preface will interest and instruct his readers. Some 
persons, who should know better, are in the habit of 
despising charters. Mr. Howlett has made good use of 
them, not only in settling obscure points of chronology, 
but also in illustrating what was the then condition of 
the land. He comes to the conclusion that the chro- 
niclers have exaggerated the wretchedness of that dis- 
turbed time, and that things went on in almost an even 
course at a period which has been thought to be one of 
perfect anarchy. 

The French chronicle of Jordan Fantsome is accom- 
panied by an English version. To translate early Norman 
French is not easy. Mr. Howlett seems to have per- 
formed his difficult task with ability. No work of this 
kind, in the present state of our knowledge, can be above 
criticism, 


The Parish Registers of Kirkburton, co. York. Edited by 

Collins, Vol, I. 1541-1654. (Exeter, 

ollard. 

Tue work of transcription and editing has in this case 
been done in a way which leaves nothing to be desired, 
The text, too, is illustrated by a series of notes, which 
show that Miss Collins is an accomplished genealogist, 
As two more volumes are promised we may assume 
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that the index which accompanies the one before us is 
only provisional. If it were not so, we must have taken 
exception to the fact that the Christian names are not 

ven, Under Morehouse, for example, there are more 

an one hundred and ninety references, and under Ray 
and Lockwood there seem to be about as many, If Miss 
Collins will endeavour to picture to herself the labour 
which would have to be spent in hunting for any Robert, 
Edward, or Lucy that might be wanted, she will, we are 
sure, wish that she had shown more mercy. The editor 
has furnished her readers with an engraving of a very 
early crucifix which was found among broken rubble, 
and is now carefully preserved in the chancel of the 
church, She thinks it may be as early as the fourth 
century. On such a matter we dare not speculate, The 
figure is clothed in a long garment, which is a mark of 
extreme antiquity. Whatever its date, it is certainly one 
of the oldest relics of Christianity in the north of 
England, and ought to be cared for as a most precious 
memorial, 


Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, Vol. I. Part I., for 
January, 1888 (Horncastle, Morton), is one of the latest 
comers among the numerous descendants of the parent 
stock of Capt. Cuttle’s vigorous race, and we wish it all 

rosperity. The editors, Mr. Ernest L. Grange, M.A.,, 

L.M., and the Rev. J. Clare Hudson, M.A., Vicar of 
Thornton, Horncastle, deserve the support which they 
already appear to have received in what must ever be 
an arduous undertaking. The Civil War period is illus- 
trated by a protection from Charles I, for Henry Fynes, 
Esq., of Kirkstead Abbey, and his wife, signed at Oxford 
by Charles, and countersigned by Mr. Secretary Nicholas, 
The sixteenth century draws forth Mr. Edward Peacock, 
with an interesting will of an Alford man of 1525, who 
left money to a “ King Henry light,”’ showing, no doubt, 
as Mr. Peacock interprets the bequest, the prevalence of 
a popular, though unauthorized, cultus of Henry VI. 
Mr. R. Brown, Jun., of ‘ Dionysiak Myth’ fame, evolves 
an ingenious Sanskrit and Y%end origin for the Lincoln- 
shire word cotter=trouble. Cuthbert Bede draws atten- 
tion to spurr==banns, and the Rev, R. E. Cole shows 
the Lincolnshire wicken to have been held in the same 
esteem against spells as the rowan in Scotland. The 
list of subjects of interest in Lincolnshire Notes and 
Queries is far from being exhausted, and it will be seen 
that some of our own most esteemed contributors are 
among the writers in its first number, 


Potices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

D, ©. (“ Lines”’).—The version we have heard is— 
They that wash on Monday have all the week to dry, 
They that wash on Tuesday have let a day go by, 

They that wash on Wednesday are not so much to blame, 
They that wash on Thursday wash for very shame, 
They that wash on Friday wash in fearful need, 

They that wash on Saturday are filthy sluts indeed. 

8. F, (“ Did J. M. W. Turner mark his Oil Paintings 
with an Escutcheon !"’).—Such a signature is not known 


to experts as having been used by Turner, and it 

be contrary to his taste to use anything of the sort, 
= : een always comprised more or fewer of his 
initials, 

R. C, A. Prior (“ Columbus ”’),—The incident of 
nut discovered by Pedro Correa, the beotheninian at 
Columbus, is, we believe, in all good lives of the great 
navigator. 


E. CoatHam,—Your neglect of our instructions renders 
it impossible to use your contributions, 
ida [not Vita] es Sueno,’ as Calderon’s masterp’ . 
is duly mentioned in Ticknor. ieee, 


Auice (“ Work is worship,” 7% 8. v, 94),—Please 
address, We have a letter for yon. -_ 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ””—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


M UB MAGAZINE, 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


Contents for MARCH, 1988. 

1. ON a SILVER WEDDING. By Lewis Morris. 

2.18 IT PRACE? By Vincent Caillard, Represen: British 
Bondholders at Constantinople. 

3. The MIDLAND RAILWAY. By W. M. Acworth. 

A bh a SUMMONS. By Right Hon. Sir H. Drummond 
om. 

5. REMINISCENCES of BOAR-HUNTING. Part I. Hon. 

Sir J. H. Drummond Hay. 7 
A HIGHLAND SEER aud SCOTCH SUPERSTITION. By Mn. 


eune. 
7. The SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH. By Cyril Bennett, Author of ‘The 
Massage Case.’ 


A GERMAN REED-ER. By R. Corney Grain. 


The EXTRAORDINARY CONDITION of Charles 
Sumner Maine. 


10. ODDS and ENDS from a RANCHE. 


ll, A COUNCIL of PERFECTION. (Continued. ucas Malet, 
Author of ‘Colonel Enderby’s Wife,’ &c. dey, by 


12. OUR LIBRARY LIST. 


*." The SECOND EDITIONS of th J. 
JANUARY and FEBRUARY 


JOHN MURRAY, Albdermale-street. 


Just out, 


ARCHAOLOGICAL REVIEW. No, 1. 
Royal 8vo, 84 pages, 29. 6d. Subscription price for year, fis. 


EDITORAL NOTE. 
aa 
-B, Tylor, Anthropology an: 
Notes from Parliamentary Reports.—1. Tribes of the Gambia. 
ARCH DOLO6GY. 
A. of the Ancient Field System of North Wales. 
E. 8. Hartland, The Physicians of Myddfai.— 
Agricultural Dialect Words. Wiltshire. 
HISTORY. 
©. J. Elton, The Picts of Galloway. 
F. B, Sawyer, Sussex Lomesday Studies.—I. The Rapes and thelr 
LITERATURE. 
The Polk-lore Library : a Retrospective Review. 
The Wooing of Emer: an Irish Hero-tale of the Eleventh Century. 
Translated by Kano Meyer. I. 
Index Notes: The Old English Drama.—I, Middleton's ‘Chaste 
Maid of Cheapside.’ 
Index Notes, Reviews, Correspondence. Index of Archzological 


tLondon DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(UNIFORM WITH THE ‘SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY.’ 
Now ready (1,230 pp.), 2 vols. medium 8vo. 50s. 


THE HOLY BIBLE: 


THE APOCRYPHA. 


WITH A COMMENTARY, EXPLANATORY AND ORITICAL, AND A REVISION OF THE TRANSLATION, 
By CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. 
LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


Grorcr Satmoy, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin. 


} Rev. J. M. Fours, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, King’s College, London, 


The Venerable F. W. Farrar, D.D. F.R.S., Archdeacon of Westminster. 


Introduction. . . 

Luproy, Submaster of St. Paul’s School. 
Tobit .. ows 

Esther . 

Song of Taree ‘Children 

Susanna ..... 

Beland Dragon. . . | Rev, C. J. Batt, Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, 

Wisdom ... 

Ecclesiasticus . . . 


Rev. An a, D.D., Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint in the University 


Baruch. . .. =.» The Vonerabie E. H, Grrrorp, D.D., Archdeacon of London, and Canon of St. Paul’s. 


Rev. Georce Rawtinson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, and Camden Professor of 


Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 
Edited by HENRY WACE, D.D. 
Preacher of Lincoln's Inn, Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Principal of King's College, London. 


«The Books called Apocrypha’ formed an integral part of the Authorized Version of the Holy Bible in 1611, and it was 
thought, therefore, that the design of a commentary on that version would not be completely carried out unless these books 
received a similar treatment with those which are recognized as canonical, while their inherent interest and importance 
rendered it desirable that the English reader should be furnished with a much more complete edition and explanation of them 


than any he has hitherto possessed. The plan and principles of the ‘Speaker's Commentary’ 


have been as far as possible 


adhered to ; and it is hoped that these volumes will afford the latest information which modern learning has supplied on the 
subject of the Apocryphal books, and will furnish a trustworthy guide in their study.”— Dr. Wace's Preface. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Sixpenc: 
Tes SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; 


or, Counsels for a Young Author. 
W. H. BEER & CO. 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
NOW READY, 
Price 2s. ; or post free, 2s. 6d. 
THE 
NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 1888. 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL ISSUE. 
Containing full particulars of every Newspaper, 


Magazine, 
Review, and Periodical published in the United Kingdom, 
and also the Class Papers and Periodicals ; an Article on the 


Newspaper Libel Act, 1881, by W. F. Finlason, Esq.; the | 
Continental, Colonial, Indian, and American Papers; with | 


the Newspaper Map, and Maps of the World and the Austra- 
lian Colonies. 

London: C. MITCHELL & OO. Contractors, 
a bend 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


BEAxD and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
YORK and GAME PIES ; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBEC K BAN K. 
buildings, Chancery-lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEKEST pltowed on DEPOSITS, 
able on demand. TWO per CENT. TEREST on Cvnns 
ACCOUNTS, calculated on the monthly bal 


pot drawn below 100i. The Bank undertakes for its Oustomen, free 

of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 

Valuabies; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and 

Compens ¢ and the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, and An- 

nuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The BRK. 

BECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free on —- 
FRANCIS RA NSC ROFT, M 


ALLEN’S 
PORTMANTEAUS, 


a7, STRAND, LONDON. 
STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
OVERLAND TRUNKS, 
GLADSTONE BAGS, &a 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Cash 
Discount, 
10 per cent. 


PRIZE MEDALS FOR 


SILVER FITTINGS, £5 5a, GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 


AND UPWARDS. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS will be 
found the best friend to persons afflicted with ulcerations, bad 

legs, sores, a! eses, fistulas, end other painful and complicated 
Printed and very plain directions for the application of 


(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALTIES for INVALIDS, 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


the Ointment are wrapped round each pot. Holloway's —— 
Pills shouid be taken throughout the progress of the cure, to mai 

the blood in a state of perfect purity, and to prevent the health of the 
whole body being jeopardized by the local ailments ; bad legs, old age’s 
great grievances, are thus readily cured, without confining the patient 
to bed, or | rative in butritious diet 
generous support so imperatively demanded when weakening 
attack advanced years 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(7 8. V, Man, 3, "gg, 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD WORKS, — 


NEW BOOKS. 
NEW EDITION OF HOOKER’S WORKS, REVISED BY DEAN CHURCH AND PROFESSOR PAGET. 


The WORKS of that LEARNED and JUDICIOUS DIVINE 


MR. RICHARD HOOKER. With an Account of his Life and Death by ISAAC WALTON. Arranged by the Rey, 
JOHN KEBLE, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Seventh Edition, Revised by the My! A RW 


CHURCH, M.A. D.O. Ree Honorary Fellow of Oriel College and Dean of St. Paul's, and the Rev. F. 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 86, 


Canon of Christ Church and 


AGET, D. 
(Just published, 


A ROUGH LIST of MANUSCRIPT MATERIALS relating to 


the HISTORY of OXFORD, contained in the Printed 


Catalagues of the Bodleian and College Libraries. Arranged 


according to subject, with an "Index. By F. MADAN, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN PRIMER. With Grammar, 


Notes, and Glossary by JOSEPH WRIGHT, Ph.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 
*,” “The present book has been written in the hope that it will serve as an elementary in’ 


works on the subject.”— From the Preface. 


[Just 
introduction to the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


ASPECTS of POETRY. Being Lectures 


YORK PLAYS. The performed by 


the (rafts or Mysteries of York, on the Day of Corpus Christi, in 
the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and sixteenth Centuries; now first 
nted from the unique Manuscript in the Library of Lord Ash- 
rnham Edited, with introduction and Glossary, by L. 
TOULMIN SMITH. &vo. cloth, tie. 
“* Will doubtless become the standard edition "—Sp 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By J. EARLE, M.A 
vised, Corrected, and in parts Kewritten, Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 

rendy. 
Beery page Earle’s thorough knowledge of English in 
all its stages.” — Aca: 


The PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMO- 


‘The VISION of WILLIAM con 


the PLOWMAN, Texts ; together 
RICHARD the REDE By WILLIAM LANGLAND 
(about 1362-1399 a p.). Ed lited from numerous Manuscripts, 
Preface, Notes, aud a Glossary, by W. W. SKEAT, 
8vo. cloth, 6d. 
** A standard and definitive edition of a great classic.” 
utes and Queries, 


The PILGRIMAGE to PARNASSUS, with 


Two Parts of the Return from Parnassus. 29 Comeliinn aa 
formed in St. John’s College, We 


Ed fro » MA 
Medium 8vo. bevelled boards, gilt to; 
“ No discovery of the kind has ever been made of greater value 
interest.”— Guardian, = 


SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIO 


ARTIST. A of the Principles of #cientifie 
0 
) ‘ia 


LOGY. First Series. The Native Element. By W. W. SKEAT, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 9. (Just published. 


Criticism. By VULTUN, M.A., Cambricge 
Literature. Crown 8y0. 


ART AND 


MR. BARCLAY HEAD’S WORK ON GREEK NUMISMATICS. 
Royal 8vo. with Plates, balf-morocco, 42s. 


HISTORIA NUMORUM: a Manualof Greek 
Numismatics. By BARCLAY V. HEAD, Assistant- Keser of the 
of ren and in the British Museum. 

“The mor 4 ork on ismati extenes which has 
Claseveal Review. 


Just ready, in 3 vols. Svo. half-parchment, with many Plates and 
Illustrations, 428. 


DALMATIA, the QUARNERO, and 


ISTRIA, with in MONTENEGRO, and the ISLAND 
of GRADU. . &@ JACKSON, M.A. F.S.A., Honoray Feilew 
adbam Coilege, Oxford, Architect, Author of Modern Gothic 
Architecture.’ 


“*I have endeavoured to give a tolerabl lete descri of all | 
the architectural monuments of importance = the mainland 
Dalmatia, the islands, the Croatian shore of the Quarn 


Litorale of Istria from Pola to The book is fully Thustrated 
with plates and cuts. be il not contined to 
subjects.” —From the Preface. 

"There is no work on the subject com ble to it....The three 
volumes will be found most fascinating reading. — Architect, 

“ This most instructive and interesting work: "— Atheneum, 

“This book."—Satw 


A HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART. By 
R. 8ST. J. TYRWHITT, formerly Student and Tutor of 
Christ Courch, Oxford. With Illustrations, Photographs, 
on Perspective by A. MACDONALD. tecond 

half-moroce», 18s. 


cloth, 4s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK SOULP- 
TURE By L. BE. UPOOTT, M. A., late Scholar of 

n view a Museum of casts an t to 
the needs of a school, to which the book s' serve as a somewhat 

jaborate guide. e worked from ne remains and only used 
literary record as a help to their right in 


From the 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 42. 


\CORPVS POETICVM BOREALE. The 
Poetry of the Northern Tongue, from barilest Times to 
the Thirteenth Century. Edited, Uiassified, and Tr: 
lIntroduction, Excursus, and by «. ViGrU S5UN, ALA, 
and F. YORK POWELL, M.A 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 3%, 


e CIENT COPTIC CHURCHES of 
EGYPT. By A. J. BUTLER, M.A. F.8.A., Feilow of Brasenom 
qirilese Oxtore, is to make a systematic beginning on the whole 
~~ of Christian antiquities of Egypt. Both volumes are profusdy 


“It is not too much to assert that no student of Eastern or 
Western, can afford to neg — interesting 
details which Mr. Batler bas collected with >= much care, and bas 
presented in 
Candie 
edium 8vo. cloth. 


BRITISH BARROWS: a Record of 

Mounds in various parts of Bng- 

by W. A. Together with Descriptions 

of Figures of Skulls, General Kemarks on Prebistoric Crania, and 
an Appendix by GEORGH ROLLESTON, M.D. F. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES free on application. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 


Printed 3oRx C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.; Published by the said 
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